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11. note + read all this Note as one continued Extract from 


the French Memorial. 


13. 5. for and Conſequence, read in Conſequence. 
14. 21. ſhewn, dele the Comma. * 


15. 14. for all, read at all. 


17. 18. for 2,070,471, read 2.076, 471. 
18. 1. for Atticle, read Article. . 
34. for enable, read to enable. 
21. 9, for 1 read Proviſions. 
note for Heylyer, read Heyliger. 
2 laſt, for he, read the. * 


45. note + add than it is worth. 
49. 4+ for wholly, read principally. - 
61. 19. for tintricate, read intricate. ; 


77. 24. for adequate, read inadequate. 
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EFT H E 
Commercial Principl 
2 OF THE 


NEGOTIATION. Ke. 
HERE is nothing either in the ge- 
neral Plan, or in the particular Provi- 


| T ſions of the late Negotiation, which 


can be ſuppoſed, in the leaſt Degree, binding 
in any future Treaty, This is ſufficiently evi- 
dent, not only from the expreſs Agreement of 
the two Courts, but even if there had been no 
ſuch Agreement, from the very Nature of ſuch 
imperfect Tranſactions. A Retroſpect, how- 
ever, to that Negotiation, may be attended with 
conſiderable Advantages; it may point out the 
Principles which then actuated our Adminiſtra- 
tion, and may enable us to determine how far it 
will be conſiſtent with our Intereſt, on a ſimi- 


lar Occaſion, to adopt or to reject chat Syſtem 
of Pacification, 


— 


4 


ootchithltan ding the additional Expence which 


we have incurred ſince the Cloſe of the late 


Negotiation, that we haye ſtill an Opportunity 

coolly and at Leiſure to' review, and, if it be 
not preſumptdons, to rejudge the whole of 
that very intereſting Tranſaction: Becauſe we 
are ſtill in a Condition to make ſuch a Reviſion 
of real Service to us. An Opportunity ſo fa- 


vourable rarely occurs, Negotiations ordina- 


rily remain involved in the prudential 22 


rity, with which Deliberations of that Im 


tance ought always to be attended, until "96 
are finally ratified ; the Buſineſs of political 
Criticiſm is then at an End. However juſt it 
may be, it is then certainly uſeleſs, 

We are not, I hope, ſo far gone in Military 
Madneſs, as to look no farther than the War. 
We do. not fight .and conquer without ſome 
Conſideration of the End and Purpoſe of our 


Victories, and our Acquiſitions —Whilſt the 
War continues our Object is ſimple ; it is only 


by every poſſible Means to weaken and diſ- 
treſs the Enemy. The Buſineſs of Pacifica- 
tion is more difficult, as it is more important. 
We are then to form ſuch Plans, and to purſue 
ſuch Meaſures, as may be moſt conducive to 
the laſting, ſolid, and ſubſtantial Benefit of our 
Country. This is a Matter which requires the 

moſt mature Deliberation, and therefore not 
only juſtifies but demands the Intervention of 
every-Perſon, according to the fort of Know- 
ledge he Happens to poſſeſs; and calls for the 


publick 


3 

publick Attention to every Propoſal which 
ſeems to ariſe from any Appearance of publick 
Spirit, and to be ſupported by any tolerable 
Degree of Information. 

We are ſtill in the Train of Conqueſt; our 
Poſition and the Aſpect of Things are conti- 
nually varying; but notwithſtanding theſe Va- 
riations, the general Plan of our Policy muſt 
be the ſame. Every Country has an Intereſt 
more particularly its own, reſulting from thoſe 
Circumſtances, which conſtitute its peculiar 
Strength and Safety: The great Source of our 
particular Opulence and Power, has hitherto 
been conſidered to ariſe from Trade; and it 
would be an unfortunate Effect of all our Bra- 
very and Policy, if we had either fought or ne- 
gotiated ourſelves out of our commercial Cha- 
rater. Advantages of a merely political Kind, 
will be always more or leſs problematical; 
their exact Value can hardly ever come to be 
eſtimated; and the political Syſtem is itſelf 
ſubject to ſuch Fluctuation, that what at one 
Time we may have ſought with infinite Eager- 
neſs, and bought at an enormous Expence, by 
a Change, owing perhaps to the Death or De- 
poſition of a foreign Prince, to a Love Intrigue, 
to perſonal Reſentment, or poſſibly to mere 
Inconſtancy and Caprice in thoſe who govern, 
may be rendered in a Moment inſignificant or 
uſeleſs, and even ſometimes dangerous; but 
there is no Situation in which Wealth is not 
Strength, and in which Commerce is not 
Wealth. If Commerce is our Object, we know, 
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Hen 


and in all other Caſes we can at beſt only gueſs, 


what we acquire. From the general Nature 
therefore of ſuch Advantages, as well as from 
their Relation to our own more particular In- 
tereſt, theſe: ſhould be Objects capital, and 


Conditions indiſpenſable in every Scheme we 


form, every Conqueſt we propoſe, and every 
Negotiation we engage in. Bel, 
In the Reign of Queen Anne, the Whigs and 

Tories mutually and juſtly cenſured each 
other, for that the one in the Treaty at Ger- 
truydenburgh, amidſt all their exorbitant De- 
mands, and the other at the Treaty of Nrecbt, 
amidſt all their ſhameful Conceſſions, took very 
little Care to provide any commercial Advantages 
for their Country, while the one laboured to 
protract the War, and the other to precipitate 

the Peace, ſolely for the Purpoſes of Party. 
At preſent it would be indeed lamentable, 
if merely by miſtaking our Intereſt, when we 
cannot be miſled by Party, we ſhould fall in- 
to the ſame or a greater Error. 

It is an Attempt full of Danger to project a 
Change in thoſe fundamental Maxims of Po- 
licy, by which a Nation has been long ſuſtain- 
ed, and by which ſhe has grown into Power. 

It has been remarked, that States have often 
. ſuffered terrible Falls, or at leaſt a very great 
and ſenſible Decline, which might be dated 
from the Moment of their Arrival at ſome very 
conſiderable Degree of Proſperity. - This Fact, 
which furniſhes to Declaimers, no more than 
an Obſervation on the Fickleneſs of F _—_ 
3 an 


* 


: [24:3 
and the Inſtability. of human Affairs, may ſup- 


ly the political Reaſoner with Matter of very 


uſeful Reflection. It is only in Time of great 
Proſperity, that States are intirely Maſters of 
their own Conduct, and in a Capacity of exe- 
cuting new Schemes of Policy; an Error in 
thoſe Schemes becomes at that Time highly 
dangerous; becauſe they have then Ability to 
puſh their Error as far as it will go; and the 
Miſchief they bring upon themſelves, is pro- 
portionable to the Strength which they abuſe. 
An erroneous Policy always precedes a declin- 
ing Power. The Moment of Proſperity is 
therefore critical, and ought to be watched 
with the utmoſt Diligence, and uſed with the 
greateſt Cireumſpection. 

I think this Conſideration, which on 9 
Occaſion might be too general, is at this 
Time next to neceſſary. I have lately obſerv- 
ed that, in ſeveral political Writings, which did 
not want Admirers, a Syſtem has been laid 
down, which if, not contrary to our national 
Intereſt, is at leaſt contrary to all our former 

Ideas of it; and what is more material, that 
Syſtem ſeems to have been admitted as the 


verning Principle in the late Negotiation, I 1 
ſhall therefore think the Time not loſt, which 


is ſpent in examining this new Plan with At- 
tention ; and if I ſhould be thought to dwell 
long upon it, or to grow too minute, the 
Reader will be pleaſed to remember, that his 
Fatigue, whatever it may be, is much leſs than 


mine; and, that we are all deeply concerned 


in the Event. 8 In 
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1 1 
In this Enquiry, I ſhall conſine myſelf to 
thoſe Matters of which I haue been able to 


furniſn myſelf with exact Details. Without 


theſe all Reaſoning concerning commercial 
Queſtions will neceſſarily be lax and inconclu- 
tive : I propoſe therefore to examine 


I. What the Syſtem of that Negotiation was 
8 with Regard to our Commerce and our Colo- 


nies in America? 


II. To examine into he! Strength or Weaks 


neſs of the Principles upon which that Syſtem 
was founded. N 

III. To touch upon the Motives which may 
have induced us at that Time to adopt ſuch 


Principles. 


I chuſe to acquaint my Reader with the Me- 


thod I intend to purſue, becauſe being far from 
any Intention of the ſmalleſt Deceit, or Sur- 
ize on his Underſtanding, this Order will 
tter enable him to watch and to detect me, 
if I ſhould advance any thing falſe in Fact, or 
inconcluſive in Argument. 
The late Negotiation, ſo far as it ants 
our Colonies and Commerce, was on our Side 


conducted, I apprehend, on one fingle Idea, 


v12. to ſecure to ourſelves the Poſſeſſion of all 
Canada. I ſay, upon this ſingle Idea, becauſe 


from a careful Examination of the ſeveral 
Plans delivered to the French Miniſter it ap- 


pears, that even an Attempt was not made to 
made to procure in America any other Poſſeſ- 


ſion, or any other Advantage whatſoever, Our 


6 and our Conqueſts in the eſt-Indies, 
were 


* 


8 (9% 
were very little, if at all, regarded. On the 
Opening of the Treaty, we agreed to “ nego- 
tiate away Guadaloupe and Marigalante; and 
in all the Turns which that Treaty took, and 
in all the different Schemes of Commutation, 
which were from Time to Time propoſed, and 
they were many and various, I do not find that 
it was for a Moment the Idea to retain that 
Acquiſition we had made in the We/t-Tndres, 
which the very Article that reſtores it to 
Prance, denominates a fertile and wealthy 
Iſland ; and which the very great Increaſe of 
our Trade fince its Reduction, demonſtrates 
not to have been at all over-rated in thoſe 
Epithets, however it might be undervalued in 
the Exchange by which it was to have been 
\ ſurrendered. | es 

The Reader will not entertain any Doubt 
that the Treaty was conducted an a Principle 
wholly averſe to Weſt-Indian Acquiſition, vhen 
he recollects this very remarkable Fact. 

Early in the Negotiation, and as I may ſay 
at the Out-ſet, we agreed to exchange 4 Gua- 
dalbupe for Minorca ; but during the Progreſs 
of that Tranſaction Bellerſle fell into our Hands. 
Here was preſented a new Subject for Ex- 
change: R was quite natural to barter one 
European Iſland for another; and it became the 
more natural, as the one was of no great Advan- 


tage 


* Hiſt, Mem. No 21. Art. 8. His Majeſty likewiſe a- 
Rien to ſurrender to the moſt Chriſtian King the opulent 

ſland of Guadaloupe, with that of Marigalante. 
I Ne 17. Art. 3, 4. Ne 20. Art. 8. 


* 
. * 
7 


17 8. h 
tage to England, nor the other to Fance; FRY 
both were heavily expenſive to their reſpective 
Poſſeſſors. Accordingly, we find that + Ex- 
change was propoſed: but what is very ſingu- 
lar, even at the Time of making that Propo- 
al, it does not appear that any Advantage was 


when from this Circumſtance, to retain the 
leaſt Particle of our We/t-Indian Conqueſts. 


The original Scheme of Compenſation was 
changed ; Belleiſle was offered (ſo the French 


underſtood it, and they never were contradict- 


ed) for Minorca; but Guadaloupe, the old 


Equivalent, was, notwithſtanding this new 
Project, to have been ſurrendered; though not 
in — for Minorca, nor for any thing 
elſe that I can diſcover ; and therefore, without 


any. diſtin Compenſation at all. Yethere alſo 


a Difficulty occurs; for it is not very eaſy to diſ- 
cover for what Reaſon Belleiſie was taken, if it 
was not to be admitted among the Equivalents, 
The Expedition for the Reduction of it was 
undertaken after the Commencement of the 
Negotiation; and the Place could ſcarcely be 


deſired for any other Purpoſe, than to give us 


ſome Advantage in that Negotiation; and yet 
a very few Days after we had taken it, its ne- 

tiable Value was eſtimated at nothing; and 
in all Appearanee we ſuffered it to be added to 
Guadaloupe, in Compenſation for an Object 
which had been before offered us for Guada- 
loupe alone. 

4 Page 66, Art. 6 and 7. of the Fr. Hiſt. Mem. 


| [9] 

Io ſtate this Dealing in a few Words; we 
Grſ offered them Bellerfle, together with Gua- 
daloupe; and at laſt we gave them Gyadaloupe, 
together with Belleiſe. There was no Varia- 
tion at all in the Compenſations by the Dif- 
ference, or the Agreement of either of 
Parties to the Negotiation, with regard to 
this Article, This will appear clearly to the 
Reader, if he compares the early Overtures 
of the- French Miniſter with the ſubſequent 
Memorials, For what Reaſon I cannot judge, 
we ſeemed to think theſe two Objects of equal 
Value; and in different Ways at different Times 
we offered each of them gratis tothe French. 

Thus we were not ſatisfied with imply pre- 
ferring Minorca to Guadaloupe, but we rejected 
Guadaloupe abſolutely, and without any viſible 
Advantage whatever; a Preference and a Re- 


jection, which could by no Poſſibility have 


ariſen from any other Source than the Maxim 


which appears to have then governed our 
Councils; via, that the Veſt-Indies were a Part 
of the World in which we ought to aſpire at 
nothing. 

The Stamp of this Maxim is impreſſed on 
every Part of the Treaty ; without having Re- 
courſe to this Principle it is erben to 
account for ſome Parts of our Conduct, which 
muſt otherwiſe appear . icregula and 
unſyſtematical, 

The Fate of Seneg al and Cafe became a 
principal Matter of Diſpate in this Negotiation, 


With Regard to theſe, we were to the laſt 


C 48 Degree 
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Degtee tenacious -of our - Acquiſition, The 
-Prench would have been content with one of 
theſe Objects; they agreed to cede the Iſle of 
* Goree,” without which Senegal would always 
have been at our Mercy. At length how- 


ever they agreed to give up both Senegal and 


Goree; but in order to render this Ceſſion 
which we had ſo much at Heart 3 to 
France, we conſented to give them in feturn 
ſome Dowceurs | in the Slave Trade, It does not 
appear very clearly from the Memorial what 
they were; but it is plain that we thought 
Senegal and Gore very worthy of ſome Con- 
ceſſions, and of a great deal of Negotiation. 
Now without recurring to the Maxim I 


have juſt mentioned, what colourable Reaſon. 


can poſſibly be aſſigned for our Conduct? We 
were not ſo fond of Senegal and Goree becauſe 
they were a Security to our Colonies in North- 
America. We did not ſeek them, to give us 
a Superiority in the Mediterranean. It muſt 
be merely as commercial Objects that we va- 
lued them. We could poſſibly have no other 
Motive. But were they, in a commercial 


View, Objects as conſiderable as Guadaloupe ? 


No one ever imagined it. I ſhall ſhew pre- 
ſently that the Trade of Guadaloupe is above 
ſeventeen Times more conſiderable. What then 
could bave been put into the Scale of Senegal 
to turn the Ballance in its Favour againſt this 
immenſe Diſproportion : except the Reſolu- 
tion, however it came to prevail, that we 
ought 
f Fr. Meh. 15 July. Nov. 17. Art. 7. 


In! 
ought not to extend our Trade, or our Ewpire 
in the Vest. Indies? S 

It is neceſſary the Reader ſhould be warn 
ed, that the Queſtion then was not, nor now. 
is, which ſhould have the Frei 8 in our 
Eſtimation, Guadalbupe or Canada, the Weſt- 
Indian or North American Commerce; that 
Queſtion was practically decided, by the volun- 
tary, unſollicited Ceſſion of the whole Se 
of Canada, * by France herſelf, 

' Had it indeed been neceſſary, by the Sur- 
render of the fertile Ifland of Guadaloupe, to 
purchaſe the vaſt but unprofitable Foreſts of 
Canada, the Paſſion at leaft of boundleſs Em- 
pire would have been flattered. There had 
perhaps been ſomething magnificent in ſuch 
a Deluſion. But from the Beginning there 
was no mention of an Exchange of that Na- 
ture, The firſt Overtures to the Treaty declare, 
that, not Guadaloupe, but the Privilege of the 
Fiſhery at Newfoundiand, was the Compenſa- 
tion for Canada; and through the whole Ne- 
gotiation, no particular Conſideration is ſpe- 
cified as the Compenſation of Guadalupe on 
our Side, but fingly the Reſtitution of Minor- | 
ca on theirs . * 


C 2 8 When 


* Page 32 of Hiſt, Mem, of the Neg, « Before a Memo- 
© rial of Propoſitions was ſent in Form to the Court of 
Landon, his Majeſty's Miniſter entruſted to confer with 
Mr. Stanley, authoriſed him to write word, that France 
<< would guaranty the Poſſeſſion of Canada to England.” 

+ Page 27 of the Fr. Hiſt. Mem. *© The Liberty of 
de fiſhing, and the Shelter without Fortifications was the 


“Com- 


_—_ 
When we had ſatisfied our Views in North-. 
America, our whole Buſineſs in America ſeem- 


ed to be conſidered as over. We hurried to 


Europe, and to Africa; our Thoughts being 
wholly alienated from the Melt Indian Com- 
merce. 

It will perhaps be objected againſt the Uni- 
ay: of my Aſſertion, . by Article the 

* 5th of the French Memorial of the 15th 
of July 1761; as alſo in ours of - 29th. of 
the ſame Month, a Diviſion of the four Iſlands 
called Neutral, was provided; and therefore 
we did not ſo intirely reject all Ideas of Ac- 
er in the Weſt-Indies.. The Fact I rea- 

ily admit; but 1 am very far from admit- 
ting alſo the Inference; for I apprehend, the 
Diſcuſſion of this Fact will add new Strength 
to my Aſſertion, inſtead of being in any De- 
gree derogatory to the Point which J intend 
to eſtabliſh ; 

For I affirm, in this mae of the neutral 
Iſlands, ſuppoſing the intended Partition to 
have been fair and equal in Point of Value 
(which I ſhall hereafter prove was by no 
Means the Cafe) inſtead of acquiring any thing 
by our Superiority in the War, inſtead of in- 
creafing our Claims in Conſequence of our 
Victories, we actually receded from thoſe 

| Claims, 


- db for the Ceſſion of all Canada. The 
<« Reftitution of the Iſland at Minorca. was certainly equi- 
valent to the Ceflion of Guadaloupe and Marigalante. 


Vid. p. 29. of the Hiſt. Mem. of the Negotiation. , , 


+ Ns 21. Art. 5. Hift. Mem. 


170 113.0 
f Claims, on which we had always inſiſted, pre- 
vious to thoſe. Conqueſts, and previous even to 
the War itſelf, In all our Memorials on this 
Subject, we contended for the abſolute exclu- 
five Right to the neutral Iſlands, and Conſe- 
quence of this Right, ſo early I think as 1722, 
we attempted à Settlement in the only one 
which is valuable amongſt them, St. Lucie; 


and though we tamely ſuffered this Settlement 


to be deſtroyed, we ſtill kept our Pretenſions 
alive. with all the Vigour of which Negotiation 
1s capable. 

But allowing the Pretenſions of England 
and France to thoſe Iſlands had been equal in 
the Ballance, yet the Diviſion even then, and 
allowing it to have been an equal Diviſion, has 
given us juſt nothing. The Equality of the 
Right has produced an equal Partition of the 
conteſted Object; and each of the Litigants 
has taken a Part, in Compenſation of his Pre- 
| tenſions to the Whole: On this footing we 

have only ended a Diſpute, we cannot pretend 
to ſay we have made an Acquiſition. 

But if, as we have always underſtood, and 
uniformly. afferted, our exclufive Right 
to thoſe Iſlands was clear, and di 

then we are not only no Gainers, but we are 

even conſiderable Lots by the Stipulation 
contained in this Article; and our immenſe 
Expences, and brilliant Advantages in the 
Weft-Indies, have only afforded us an Oppor- 
tunity of giving ap our new Acquiſitions ; and 


along with them a conſiderable Part of our | 


old 
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141 
old patrimonial Rights. Either it was un juſt 
to have laid claim 3 the neutral Iſlands, if 5 
Claim was not well founded; or, if we had 
the Right we pretended to the Whole, it did 


not appear quite reaſonable after a victorious 
| War, to accept of a Part only. 


In North America we aimed to acquire a 


at deal more than we originally pretended 


to. In the Weft- Indies we gave up a confider- 


able Part even of our oldeſt and moſt valid 
Claims. It is therefore evident, that our Co- 


duct with regard to the neutral Iſlands, inſtead 


of being an Objection to my Obſervations on 
this Treaty, furniſhes a new and irrefragable 
Proof in ſupport of them; and indeed demon- 
ſtrates that inſtead of aiming to extend, we 


thought it rather our Intereſt to contract our 


Dominions in the Meſt.- Indies; and this natu- 
rally conducts us to the ſecond Point which 
I propoſed to examine: 

Whether the Syſtem, which I have ſhewn, 
did prevail i in that Negotiation, was founded on 
Reaſon,and the real reciprocal Intereſt of Great 
Britain and her Colonies; and whether the 
Places we were to have received in Compenſa- 
tion, were equivalent to the Ceſſions by which 
they were to have been purchaſed. 

I will even puſh this Enquiry further, and 
endeavour to find out from an Inveſtigation of 
decifive Facts, whether the whole Aggregate 
of all the Advantages of every ſort which we 
were to have obtained by every other Article 

of the Treaty, were not infinitely counter- 
1 ballanced 


3 8 
ballanced by what we loſt in that ſingle Artiele, 
by which we were to have ſurrendered Guada- 
loupe. Theſe are, I am ſure, very intereſting 
Diſquiſitions, and very worthy the moſt ſerious. 
Attention. # Ne 6. 4 | Bo... 

And firſt, with regard to the general Maxim 
of rejecting or greatly undervaluing a Weſt- 
Indian Acquiſition, I hope I ſhall make it ap- 
pear to the Satisfaction of every unprejudiced 
Reader, that. it was grounded on a Want of 
due Attention to the Importance of the Ve- 
Indian Colonies, in our Syſtem of Commerce; 
and that it could never have prevailed, if we 
had all enquired into the Advantages which 
the Wet Indian Trade poſſeſſes, either ſolely, 
or in a Degree very ſuperior to any other. 
To ſay the Truth, I cannot help feeling 
ſome Surprize, that ſuch Ignorance, with-ſuch 
Means of Information, could poſſibly become 
at all common in a commercial Nation; or 
that we ſhould ourſelves; miſtake, or ſuffer . 
others to miſlead ys ſo exceſſively. with regard 
to the relative Value of our North American 
and Weſt-Indian Poſſeſſions. 1 8 

The fundamental Principle on which all 
Ideas of Meſi-Indiam Acquiſition have been re- 
jected, is a Maxim, laid down by the Writer of 
the Letter to two Great Men, That we. bad 
already Sugar Land enough. * There is no 
Word whatſoever of greater Latitude in 
the Conſtruction, when it is referred to pri- 
vate Concerns, than this Word enough. With 
regard to the Publick, it is often — 

ed 


Tay - 

ed within very reaſonable Limits. Does it 
| there mean that we have Sugar Land ſuffi- 
client to ſupply the home Conſumption f It is 
not ſtrictly true, that we have enough for the 

Conſumption of all the Brizz/h Dominions. 
We know that in Feland they uſe ſome, 
and in North America a very great Quantity of 
foreign Sugars, and Syrups; and we have Rea- 
ſon to believe that ſome find their Way even 
into England. If he means that we have enough 
for foreign Conſumption; ſurely he is by this 

Time at leaſt informed, that before the War 
We had in a Manner wholly loſt the foreign 
Market for this Commodity. And unleſs he, 
or ſome body for him, will be pleaſed to prove 
that the Sugar Commerce is detrimental, or 
not very advantageous to us, I conceive this 
Aſſertion will be altogether equivalent to a ge- 
"neral Declaration, that we have foreign Trade 
enough. A Declaration, which however ra- 
pugnant to Fact, and to the national Intereſt, 
is altogether conſiſtent with the Syſtem laid 
down in that Letter. 

A further neceſſary Conſequence of this 
Maxim, of our having Sugar Land enough is, 
that France has not too much of it. Indeed, 
if the We/t-Indian is a loſing Trade, it is very 
agreeable to that Writer's Patriot Spirit, to wiſh 
the French as much of it as poſſible. However 
though from very different Motives, he agrees 
petfectly with France herſelf in this Particular, 
ſhe enjoys a conſiderable Territory in, and a 
moſt extenſive Trade with the Veſt-Indies, of 
= | 3 | which 
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which the 1 far from 9 any the leaſt 
Diminution za little before the reaking out of 
this War, from the fingle Port of So 
ſhe exported within thirty-two Months in 
Ne Indian Commodities to the Amount of 
2,768,628 l. J am not fond of advancing any 
thing, without the Support of authenticated 


Vouchers ; but I am certain, I rifque very little 


in ſaying, that the Export from Bordeaux, 
immenſe as it is, does not amount to more 
than one Half of the whole Export of Frunce 


in #Weſt-Indian Commodities z thoſe lid ate 


acquainted with the Trade of Mer/erllcs, 


Nantes, and the other principal Ports, will know 
that I ſpeak very moderately. The V- Indirs 


furniſhed therefore in the ſaid thirty-two Months 


an exported Produce worth 3,537, 2 56 J. or 


2,070,471 J. a Year, all which was purchaſed 


by her Manufactures; all which going to her 
| Credit i in the Account of her general Trade, 
was in ſome Reſpects equal to, and in others, 


ſuperior in Value to ſo much Treaſure. 
By what Lights the Writer, whoſe dogmatic 


Aſſertion I am here conſidering, i directed in 
his Opinion concerning Commerce, I confeſs 


Account of W:/i-Indian Produce, exported from Boyrdeauz. 


from January 1750, to Angry "i 


* Hhds of Brown Sugar. White Ditto. 


Indi 
35219. | bf 1 1 why 
Coffee. 1b, Cacoo. Ib. | Annatto, Hides, 


1,824,454. 22405. | 251,598. | 7,169. 


The originalVouchers from the Cuſtom<Houſe of Bourdeaux, 
which authenticate the above Export, way be ſeen at Ms. 


odfley's, 
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I khow not; but for my Part, I have not even 
a Conception of any one Atticle of Trade more 
conſiderable in its Extent, nor more valuable 
in its Nature, than this of France with her 


Me- Indian Colonies; nor any Object more 


fit to rouſe our Jealouſy, and (where the Ac- 


quiſition can be rendered lawful) more proper 
to excite our Deſires. France is indeed ſo 


truely ſenſible of its Value, that ſhe is ſo 
far from thinking ſhe enjoys too much of this 
Trade, that ſhe would ſooner yield a thouſand 
Miles in North America, than one hundred 


Acres in the Neft. Indies. We muſt not ſup-, 


poſe the French are as intirely ignorant of their 
commercial Intereſt, as we ſeem at preſent 
elevated above the Conſideration of ours. 

Whatever this Writer may imagine of our 
Sufficiency in our Sugar Land, the ingenious 
Advocate of his Syſtem (the Author of the 
Intereſt of the Colonies) thinks otherwiſe, and 


formally gives up this fundamental Principle of 


the Scheme he defends. He declares that he 
is * far from thinking we have Sugar Land 
enough, and for this he aſſigns very ſolid + 
Reaſons. He admits the Weft-Ingies to be ex- 


Vid. Int. of Col. p. 46. I am far from thinking we 
have Sugar Land enough. | 


+ Vid. Int. of Col. p.46. It is often ſaid we have plenty 


- of Sugar Land ſtill unemployed in Jamaica: but thoſe who 


are well acquainted, with that Iſland, know, that the re- 


3 vacant Land in it is generally ſituated among Moun- 


tains, Rocks and Gullies, that make Carriage impractica- 
ble, ſo that no profitable Uſe can be made of it, unleſs the 


Price of Sugars ſhould ſo greatly increaſe as enable the 


Planter to make very expenſive Roads, by blowing up Rocks, 
erecting Bridges, &c, every 2 or 300 yards. 1 
EM tremely 
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tremely valuable; not only in our direct Trade, 
but alſo to that of North America. He ſtates 
the Veſt- Indian Trade to be at a Stand * and 
that the Scantineſs of our Sugar Plantations 
will not ſuffer it to extend +. Theſe Admiſſions 
appear ſomewhat odd in a Piece written with 
a View to divert us from Weſt-Indian Acqui- 
| fition, and particularly to depreciate the Value 
of Guadalupe. 18 MY 4s 
In what Manner he attempts to explain this 
commercial Paradox, and to reconcile this a 
parent Contradiction, we ſhall ſee in its Place, 
and, I believe, not without ſome Aſtoniſhment. 
I have here only to obſerve, that in what 
I ſhall have occaſion to. remark upon this 
new Syſtem, I ſhall all along attend to the 
Writer laſt mentioned ; becauſe of all thoſe 
who have written with a View to reverſe 
our Notions of the American Commerce, 
he is clearly the ableſt, the moſt ingenious, the 
moſt dexterous, and the moſt perfectly ac- 
quainted with the Fort and Foible of the Ar- 
gument; and we may therefore conclude, that 
he has ſaid every thing, and every thing in 
the beſt Manner, that the Cauſe could bear. 
I ſhall now proceed to lay before the Reader 
ſuch Conſiderations, as muſt tend to. bring us 


Vid. Inſt. of Col. p. 35. Our Trade to the V. India 
Iſlands is undoubted a valuable one; but whatever is the 
Amount of it, it has long been at a Stand, 

+ Limited, as our Sugar Planters are by the Scantineſs of 


Territories, they cannot increaſe much beyond their preſent 
Number. 


i 2 2 | back 
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back to our original, and, I imagine, true | 
Notions on this Subject. 


The firſt Conſideration which I propoſe on 


our Maſt- India Commerce, is its Quantity and 
Value. ; 

The direct Import of Great Britain alone 
from the Vf. In ies, in the Year 1759, a Year 
ſubje& to the Loſſes and Caſualties of War, 
and excluſive of Gyadaloupe, which was then 


hut juſt conquered, amounted to no leſs than 


1,833,648 J. 168. 8d. whereas the Import 


from the great and populous northern Colonies 


of NewEngland, New York, and Penſilvania, all 
taken together, amounted but to 70,074 1. 128, 
34. and the whole North American Import 


together amounted to little more than a Third 


of the Weſt-Indian. | 

The ſecond Conſideration relating to the 
We eſt-Indian Commerce is its comprehenſive and 
_ connective nature: from the many Branches 
of our Trade that depend upon, and center 

in it, 

With regard to our Dominions in Europe, 
ers is ſcarce an Article of Britiſb Produce 
which is not largely conſumed in the Weft- 
Indies; and there is not in the Weſt-Tndies any 
other Source of internal or external Supply, 


than from Great Britain and her Colonies, 


Other Nations, nay,” our other Colonies trade 
with us, and with one another for Conve- 
niency at beſt; the Trade of the Weft-Indies 
with Great Britain is neceſſary to them, ne- 


ceſſary as their Exiſtence: and they neither 


- nave, 
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have, nor poſſibly" can have an Intereſt either 
in the leaſt diſtinct from, or in the leaſt in- 2 


terfering with ours. 
The Benefit of the Vet. Tidia Trade to our 


European Dominions is not confined to Great 


Britain. Our Iſland Colonies and they alone 
take off a large Quantity of Provifion from 
Treland ; a Conſideration of no trivial Conſe- 
quence, not only from the Connection of In- 
tereſt by which that Trade binds together the 
ſeveral Parts of our Empire, but alſo becauſe, 
whatever Proviſions go to our own Colonies 
are ſo much taken from the Markets of our 
moſt dangerous Rivals, and moſt determined 
Enemies. 


A third Conſideration, and a very weighty 


one, is, that almoſt the whole of that exten- 


| five and lucrative Trade, which we carry on | 


with the Coaſt of Africa, is maintained by, 
and muſt be put to the Account of the Meſt- 


Indies, becauſe the Weſt-India Iſlands form the 


great Markets for Negroe Slaves. 

The Trade to Africa is of the very beſt 
Kind, It is for the greateſt Part fed with 
our own Manufactures; our Fire Arms, our 
Ammunition, our Utenſils, our Stuffs, and our 
Spirits, of all which we exported in the Year 
1761 to the Value of 254,381]. 118. 5d. What 
remains of the Aſſortment for that Market is 
compoſed entirely of Eꝗſt- Indian Goods, of 
which in the ſame Year it took off 78, 57061. 
18s. 6d. Thus the Weft-Indies ſuſtain, not only 
a large Share of the direct Engliſb Trade, but 
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alſo contribute very conſiderably to the Sup: | 


port of that mighty Pillar of our national Com- 
merce and Credit, the Eaft- India Company, 
I muſt beg leave to repeat it, and to fix it in 
the Reader's Memory, that the African Trade 
centers in, and is ſupported by the Weſt-Indies; 


and that this Trade, with its conſequential Ad- 


vantages, is the principal Dependence of the 
two after London, the greateſt and moſt flou- 
riſhing trading Cities in Great Britain, Briftol 
and Liverpool. 8 | 

There is another Conſideration relative to this 
Trade, ſtill more important in itſelf, and more 
eſſential in the preſent Examination, becauſe 


it will point out to us how ill we conſult. the 


Intereſt of North America herſelf, either. re- 
latively to her own particular Proſperity, or to 
her Intercourſe with us, when we happen, as 
I conceive we have in this Treaty, to neglect 
the Vt. Indian Commerce, 

For ſeveral of the moſt conſiderable Com- 
modities of North America, particularly of the 
moſt northern Parts, their Plank, their Lum- 
ber, their Staves, their Proviſion, there exiſts 
no other Market whatever, than the Ve- 
Indian Iſlands; for their Corn and their Fiſh, 
it is the neareſt and beſt they can find. It 
will be neceſſary further to obſerve, that theſe 
Commodities, being groſs and bulky, employ 
a very great Number of Veſſels; and theſe 
Veſſels again are not only the Carriers of their 
Commodities, but are alſo themſelves a Com- 
modity of great Conſideration, and form one 
0 
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of the moſt lucrative Branches of the North 
American Trade. In a Word, it is by Means 
of the Weft-Indian Trade that a great Part of 
North America is at all enabled to trade with us, 
for they principally pay the Ballance due to 
Great Britain, which otherwiſe they could 
never pay, out of this Fund; either in Caſh, 
or in Bills drawn by the Weſft-Indian Mer- 
chant on London, or in the Return of Ve- 
Indian Produce on their own Account ; for the 
Ballance in this Trade is always conſiderably 
in their Favour. 
That this Conſideration, and the Inference 
drawn from it, is not puſhed too far to ſerve a 
preſent Purpoſe in Argument, I ſhall evince, 
by ſhewing that the ſame Conſideration was 
made, and the fame Conſequence inferred, many 
Years: ſince, by a very able Writer on Trade, 
and long before this Controverſy exiſted. * As 
e our northern Colonies, ſays this judicious 
«© Writer, anſwer their Returns to Great 
« Britain, by Means chiefly of our Sugar 
* lands, it ſhews plainly how much it be- 
© hoves us to ſecure and preſerve, increaſe and 
« encourage, the Sugar Iſlands; for without 
© our ſouthern Plantations, our northern Co- 
{© Jonies- can be of no real Advantage to us, 
* ſince what they at preſent are muſt ceaſe 
© on the Decay, or Loſs of the Sugar 
cc. Iſlands, from whence their Value to Great 
Britain ch:efly ariſes, and for Want of which 
* they would be otherwiſe prejudicial Colomes 
to their Mother-country *. 
* Vide Survey of Trade, publiſhed in 1718, Page 149. 
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1.86 that in Reality the Trade of «theſe Nr 


American Provinces, when ſtated in its true 
Light, is, as well as that of Africa, to be re- 
garded bat as a dependent Member, and ſub- 
ordinate Department of the /; eft- Indian Trade; 
at muſt, riſe and fall exactly as the Few 
[Houriſh or decay Dart | 
I hope 1 — be ſo far maifanderiiond, - 
to have it ſeem that I meant to deny the * 
portance of our continental Colonies; 1 am, 
on the contrary, extremely ſenſible of their 
Value, and affected with an unfeigned Zeal 
for their Proſperity; but I ſhould be ſorry 
zit were found to be a Zeal without Know- 
edge. I know that the Inſular and Con- 
-tigental Colonies of America, are reciprocal- 
Ay beneficial to each other; but the Be- 
nefit, though reciprocal, is not equal. The 
eft-Indies might be ſupplied directly from 
- England, with moſt of the Articles — > 
come from our northern Plantations, though, I 
admit, neither quite ſo cheap, nor with ſo much 
Convenience. I might add, that from the very 
improved State of Agriculture and Paſturage 
in our European Dominions, our Sugar Co- 
lonies would ſuffer much leſs from a Deficiency 
in North America, than thoſe of. France, to 
. whoſe Proſperity the Trade with the Engiiſb 
northern Colonies is more neceſſary by far, 
- than it is to the  Engli/b Wh Indies; 
- which might flouriſh, though the northern 
i Eſtabliſhments did not exiſt, On the other 
hand it is certain, if the Veſt-India Market 


Was 


n 

was taken away, theſe northern Colonies muſt 
of Neceſſity loſe more than Three-fourths of 
their whole Trade; and a Trade of the more 
Importance to them, 'and to theWelfare of the 
Mother-country; the Balance being, as I think 
I have before obſerved, very greatly, and very 
- uniformly, in their Favour. Itis not to depre- 
ciate the North American Trade, that I have 
made theſe Obſervations, but merely to ſet it 
in its proper Place in our commercial Syſtem z 
for a Conſideration of Things out of their due 
Order, is often worſe than no Conſideration of 
them at all. The Weft-India being the great 
direct Trade, and that, through which the Bal- 
lance of all is paid to England; that Trade, of 
which our Anceſtors in the Act of Naviga- 
tion, the Parent of all our Trade, ſhewed 
ſuch extreme Jealouſy, and of which alone 
they ſhewed any Jealouſy, muſt in Reaſon be 
conſidered as the primary Object in the Syſtem 
of our. Colonies. Thoſe ſubordinate Syſtems 
of Commerce, which exiſt by adminiſtring to. 
the Support of that primary Trade, as thoſe 
of Africa and Nerth America, muſt always be - 
conſidered in a ſecondary Light, and as they ; 
are congected to that of the Je „A. Indies, in 
whoſe Orbit they muſt move: and nothing 
can be ſo capitally and prepoſterouſly abſurd, 
as to form Schemes for the Extenſion of our 
Dominions in North America and Africa, on 
a Plan excluſive of the Weſt-Indies, It would 
be almoſt as rational to think of- fattening a 
Beaſt, after you had ſewed up his Mouth. 

I muſt further obſerve on the relative Va- 
lue, to Great Britain, of our Ws e/t- Indian and 
E ncrihern 
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northern Colonies, that the Duties im- 
0 oh Sugar form no contemptible Object 
n our Revenue, No one Commodity of 
North America, except Tobacco (and that is 
the Growth of only Virginia and Maryland) 
1s in the leaft ſubſervient, either there or here, 
to our Expences, and to the Support of the 
neral Intereſt. | | 
But beſides the Duties which the Veſt- Indian 
Produte pays in Great Britain, there is alſo 
a Britiſh Duty paid in the Veſt-Indies. I ſpeak 
here of the Four and a Half per Cent. Duty, 
= on the Spot by all Commodities of the 
rowth of the Leſſer Antilles. From this Duty 
near forty thouſand Pounds a Year comes into 
the Treaſury, This is a direct Tribute which 
the We/t-Indies pay to us for our Protection. 
None of our northern continental Colonies pay 
any thing of this Sort; and ſome of them, 
after immenſe almoſt incredible Sums ex- 
nded on them, are {till burthenſome. 

Before I cloſe this Article, 1 think it not 
amiſs to remark upon an Extract from the 
Cuſtom-houſe Entries, cited in the Poſtſcript 
to the Pamphtet I have already fo often men- 
tioned, purely with a View to depreciate our 
Weſt-Indian Iſlands, and to exaggerate the Im- 
portance of North America, in a Light inde- 
pendent of the We/t-Tndtes. , 

We there find“ the Export to the Weft- 
Indies in the Year 1758, to have been but 
877,5711. 198. 11d. and that, to North 
America, 1.832,9481. 13s. 10d. 

In order. to diſcover the extreme Fallacy of 

| | this 

* /ide Int, of Col. Page 57, 


Tx 


this Proceeding, yo muſt obſerve that, while 


he diſplays the Erith Export to North 
America, and to the Weſt-Tndies, he takes due 
Care intirely to fink the Import, that is to ſay, 
the Returns to Great Britain from both. He 
ſhews you indeed where the Britiſh Goods go; 
hut he neither ſhews you from whence, nor 
by what Means, they are paid for. The Au- 
thor is, to do him juſtice, too knowing in his 
Subje& to have made this Omiſton through. In- 
advertency. It is eaſily accounted: for. 

If he had given a fair State of our Exports 
to, and Imports from North America and the 
#Heft-Indies reſpectively, the Account ore 
have ſtood thus: 


I. 8, d. 1. 8. do 
»Exports | | Imports 
22 1.832, 948. 13 10 om Gs 1-$344036'2- 2 
merica, eſt-Indies, | 
Imports) Exports to 
from North þ 648,683 © 4 the Vet- K 877,571 19 11 
America, Indies, * 
2 N ö e 2 
Deficiency Exceſsof Im- 
of Imports, ports, being 
being aBal- a Ballance 
lance due ta þ 1.184,265 13 6 due mw 950,404 A 3 
Great Rri- GreatBritain \ 
tain from tothe We of + 
VM. America, Indies. 


And from ſuch a fair State of thoſe Trades 
two Things muft have appeared; firſt, that 
the Returns made by North America to Great 
Britain are exceſſively inferior to what North 

E 2 America, 


* I have taken the Exports both to North America and the 
We/t Indies from the Author of the Intereft ; I could not 
obtain the Imports of that Year, but I know no Reaſon 
or Circumſtance, which ſhould make me reject thoſe of the 
rery Year following, which I have obtained, 
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America receives from hence, whereby 4 
Ballance flands agornfi North America of no leſs 
than 1.184,265/. 135. 6d. And as we know 
that North America contains no Mines of Gold 
or Silver, the Reader muſt naturally have in- 
quired by what Means this Ballance was made 
up to Great Britain ; and this Enquiry would 
have led his Attention to the Weſt Indian Trade; 
the fair State of which would have diſcovered 
the ſecond Thing, viz. that contrary to the 
Caſe of North America, the Returns made by 
the Weſt-Indies to Great Britain are exceſſively 
ſuperior to what the Veſti- Indies receive from 
hence, whereby a Ballance ſlands for the Weſt 
Indies, of noleſs than 956,464. J. 28. 3d. Now as 
it is well known that we never ſend Treaſure to 
the Meſt Indies to make up this Ballance (on the 
contrary we receive a great deal from thence) 
it would as naturally be aſked how this Over- 
plus on the Side of the V Indies was anſwer- 
ed and ballanced on the Side of Great Britain; 
and this, upon Examination, would appear to 
have been done by three Ways. j 
Firſt, By our Weſt-Indies taking upon them» 
ſelves the Payment of a very large Part of that 
exceſſive North American Deficiency, a Fact that 
would clearly have ſhewn the Dependence of 
North America on that Trade, without which 


our North American Colonies could never pay 


for, nor conſequently take off, our Manufactures. 


Secondly, In paying for almoſt the whole 


African Trade, by which their Importance in 
anotherLight would have become evident. And, 


Thirdly, In the very great Sums ſpent by the f 


Weſt - Indian Planters reſident in England ; 
whereas we derive ſcarce any Advan'age of that 
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Kind, none I am ſure that is worth men- 
tioning, from any of the continental an 
to the Northward. 
All this, I ſay, would have appeared fm 
a fair and ballanced State of the Exports to, 
and Imports from, North America and the Weſt 
Indies; and this, inſtead of lowering, would have 
raiſed the vaſt Importance of the We/t-Inara 
Plantations, Whereas, from the imperfect, and 
therefore fallaciousState of it, given by that Wri- 
ter, an inattentive, uninformed Reader might 
be apt to imagine, thatGreatBritainhad noother 
Advantage from the IWeſt-Indies; than ſimply 
what aroſc from her Exports thither; than which 
Suppoſition nothing can be more groundleſs. 
This Writer goes ſtill further; and, as it 
were in Triumph, ſhews how ſmall the pro- 
portional Increaſe of the Weft-India Trade 
has been to that of North America. This is, 
believe, very lamentably true; but after what 
has 'been ſaid, the Reader, I imagine, will 
of himſelf draw a Concluſion from it dia- 
metrically oppoſite to that Gentleman's Wiſh- 
es k. He will ſte (for even that Gentleman 
will inform him) that our We/t-India Trade 
has been cramped merely for Want of Land, and 
not for Want of Market. Whereas the North 
American Trade has extended, becauſe it had 
Land ſuffigient to bear ſuch an Extent for 
Ages to come, and becauſe it found a 
Market, not indeed in the Engliſp, but in the 
French Sugar Colonies, which had alfo increaſed 
abundantly, becauſe they (the French) had 
Land in Abundance, in the Weſt-1ndies. Com- 
mon Senſe would dictate to us the Scheme of 


Acquiſition 


* Vid, Int, of Col. p. 35. 
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Acquiſition where we wanted, not where we did 
not want; and the ſame plain Principle would 
direct us to prefer that Plan, which, by the 
Operation of one ſingle Principle, muſt extend 
our Trade where it was limited, and rectify it, 
where it was wrong directed. Acquiſition in 
the Ye2/t-Indies muſt at once increaſe our limit- 
ed and decaying Sugar Trade, and recall our, 
extenſive indeed, but erring Trade of North 
America, from French to Engh;ſh Markets. 

This ſingle Conſideration might ſeem ſuffi- 


cient to enforce the Propriety, I had almoſt 


ſaid Neceſſity, of making Acquiſitions in the 
Weſt- Indies even in Preference, had that been 
the Diſpute, as it was not, to continental Acqui- 
ſitions; but there is another Conſideration re- 
ſulting from the ſame Fact, which in myOpinion 
is ſtill more cogent. | n 
This Author has ſhewn, that our Export to 
the Veſt-Indies, is greatly inferior to our Ex- 
port to the northern Colonies. But he has, 
perhaps, more artfully, than ingenuouſly, 
omitted the Proportion of the Inhabitants, 
who call for theſe Exports. In all the 
Britiſh Iſlands it will be difficult to raiſe the 
Whites to go, ooo; in North America they ex- 
ceed a Million and an Half ; by which it appears 
thatone white Man in the Vet- Indies, is worth to 


the Trade of the Mother Country, about eight 


in North America; for if a Million and an Half 
of Inhabitants in North America (to ſay nothing 
of the Troops) took off in the Year 1758, ac- 
cording to his own ſtating of the Queſtion, but 
1. 832, 948 l. 13 8. 10d. and 9o, ooo Inhabi- 
tants in the Weſt = Indies 877, 571 l. 198. 
11 d. it appears at a Glance how mu 
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more valuable the Trade of the Vet- Indies is, 
than the Trade of North America, in Propor- 
tion to the Number of Inhabitants z and if we 
were tb take in the Extent of Territory, we 
ſhould be loſt in the Diſproportion. From 
theſe Facts, furniſhed by that Author for a di- 
rect contrary Purpoſe, we muſt neceſſarily in- 
fer it to be our Intereſt, not indeed to contract, 
or in any-wiſe negle& our continental Poſſeſ- 
ſions, but to attend to the Increaſe of thoſe 
between the Tropicks, as the primary and 
leading Object of our Policy. F 
To return, I have ſhewn that the Ve- 
Indian Trade is almoſt the ſole Support of the 
African ; the principal Support of the North 
American; a moſt beneficial Market for the 


 Eaft-Indian; and a very great Conſumer -of 


our Home Commodities. Can any thing more 
irreſiſtibly direct us where we are bound, if 
our national Intereſt conſtitutes our political 
Obligations, to acquire and to keep ? eſpecially 
when we take into our Conſideration a Matter, 


in my Opinion, abſolutely decifive in this Con- 


troverſy, that, in North America, we had Land 
without Bounds, and a very contracted Mar- 
ket, and that, with Regard to the Weſt-Inates, 


Wie had a Market without Limits, and Means 
of ſupplying it altogether diſproportioned. 


The Reader will not forget that the Foun- 
dation of the Treaty was an ut: poſſidetis. The 
French admitted our Poſſeſſion for a Right, 
they did not even deſire any Reſtitution for 
which they did not profeſs to pay a full and 
juſt Equivalent; France left the Valuation of 
the Equivalent to ourſelves. If any Offer of 
theirs, appeared unequal to what they aſked 
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in Return, we were left at Liberty to retain out 
Poſſeſſion, for the Barter was only to take 


ee on a Suppoſition of mutual Conveniency. 


his was admitted to be the governing Prin- 


ciple of all the Exchanges and Equivalents 


propo ſed in that Treaty. 


4 whether Minorca can be conſidered 
as a full and juſt Equivalent for Guadaloupe, 
which was to have been cededin Exchange for it 
by that Treaty, is what I propoſe to examine ; 


and this I ſhall do by ſtating, to the atmoſt 


of my Knowledge, and the beſt of my Judg- 


> ment, the Advantages of both. 


The Advantages of Minorca were either 
political or commercial. The political Advan- 
tages, which we were faid to derive from that 
Iſland, were, that by the Poſſeſſion of the for- 


tified Harbour of Mahon, we awed the pyrati- 
cal States of Barbary ; we made ourſelves re- 
ſpectable to the 7alion Powers; and that we 
Were better able in Times of War to ſupport 


the. Operations of our Allies, and diſtreſs the 
Mediterranean Trade of the Enemy. 


Theſe Advantages were undoubtedly in 


ſorne Degree real, and in ſome Degree im- 
rtant. Let them ſtand at their full Value; 
t at the fame Time let it be remembered, 


1 that at the-very Beginning of this War, we 


loft Minorca; and that by this Loſs, from that 


Time to this Moment, now near fix Years, 
we have ſcarce felt the leaſt Prejudice in any 


of the above-mentioned Inſtances. We till 
awed the African States, we ſtill preferved the 


Reſpect of the Italian Powers, and we abun- 


dantly Carneged the Enemy's Trade ; the 
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Poſtefion of. Gibraltar. proved fully er | 
for all theſe Purpoſes. | 
The commercial Advantages of Minorca are 
very. eaſily enumerated ; they conſiſted in one 
ſingle, and that no very conſiderable, Article. 
The Minarquins ſent hither the Value of about 
cool, annually of an ordinary and little eſteem- 
ed Wine. This was the whole of the Com- 
merce they carried on with Great Britain. 
except that in return they took ſome few of 
our — —— but not to half the Value 
of the Money which we ourſelves had before 
ſent thither, to pay our Garriſon there. 
Againſt this reſpectable Return, it will be 
neceſſary to hx the Expence of keeping 
the Object of ſo deſirable a Commerce. In the 
Year 1753. a Time of profound Peace, it ap- 
ears by the publick Accounts, that the military 
ſtabliſhment of this Ifland\ coſt the Nation 
74,294 l. The civil Government had wholly 
ſwallowed up its own little Revenue. In the 


Vear 1742, aYear of War, the Expence aroſe ta 


84,2 3ul. I only ſtate the current Expence; 
the immenſe Sums from Time to Time ex- 
pended on the Fortifications are totally omitted. 


From this Idea of the Value of Minorca, we 


may in Part eſtimate the Damage we ſuſtained 
by the Loſs, and the Solicitude we ought 
to ſhew for the Recovery, of this Poſſeſſion. 


By lofing Minorca, we loft gool. per Aunum ; i 


in our groſs Trade, and we acquired to the 


| Re- 
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Revenue at the loweſt Rate 74,294]. The 
political Advantages of Minorca are in a great 
meaſure, if not entirely, ſupplied by Gibraltar; 
and in the commercial Light, the Loſs of that 
Iſland has been an annual Saving to the Nation 
of the Intereſt of above two Millions of our 
national Debt. K 
- Let us ſuppoſe, that by this Treaty we were 
to have made no Sacrifices at all, in Return 

for this Iſland ; but that the French had freely 

agreed to ſurrender Minorca without any Com- 
penſation; may it not be Matter of ſome Doubt, 
whether, even in that Caſe, it would have been 
very clearly, or at leaſt very materially, our In- 
tereſt to accept their Offer. In whatſoever Man- 
ner this Doubt may be reſolved, I am confident 
it would be the Intereſt of France, rather to 
give it up for nothing, than to continue at 
the Expence of an Incumbrance, without Dig- 
nity or Profit, and which can add nothing what- 
ſoever to their Commerce, their Strength, or 
their Reputation. ; | 


They were ſenſible of our Foible, they were 


not ſo-Aiſintereſted as to part even with an 
Incumbrance, without obliging us to pay an 

high Price for it; but they took care, how- 
ever, not to imitate our Conduct, when an 
Object of the like Kind on their Side came 
to be offered on ours, and to be valued by 
them; though we had the Generoſity to pur- 
chaſe an Incumbrance from them, they re- 
fuſed in their Turn to diſburthen us at their 
ns own 
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own Charge, and they. declared that they knew 


Belleifle could be of no Uſe® to us, and they 
dealt accordingly ; they left us Belleiſie, they 
would bid nothing for it, and having Þ refuſed 
to ſet any Value upon it, they compelled us 
to admit the Inſignificance of that Poſſeſſion, 
by our yielding it without any Compenſation 
whatſoever. | | | | 
They were, on the other Side, too wiſe not 


to make an Advantage of our Predilection. 
They affected to raiſe Minorca to Conſideration, 


by the Price they demanded for it, and requi- 


red for one of the worſt Iſlands in Europe, two | 


as well circumſtanced for Frade, as any in the 
1 eft-Inates, | . | 

To ſet the Propriety of. this Exchange in its 
full Light, I ſhall take a very ſhort, but 1 
hope, a very ſatisfactory Method. I ſhall be- 
gin with laying before the Reader a naked 


Fact, a Table of the Value of the Commo- 


dities imported in one Year from Guadaloupe 
into Great Britain. On this I ſhall afterwards 
make a few explanatory Remarks. 


* Vid. Fr. Hiſt. Mem. She thought the keeping of 
ng=- 


| vi a would be more expenſive than profitable to 


t Vid. Hiſt. Mem. Ne 22. Art. 6. It ſeems as if Eng- 
land offered Belleifle for Minorca, as France does not allow 
the Importance of Belleiſle, the two Courts will retain 
their ſeveral Opinions, England ſhall maintain, her Con- 
queſt, and, France ſhall have Minorca. | 
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v® Produce of Guadaloupe 1561, it the Britiſh Marks, 


Commodities * Value. 
| . f | J. 4. 4. 
Cocoa Nuts — — — 11497 © © 
Coffee — —k — 66261 16 3 
Caſſia Fiſtula — —— — — 3100 8 © 
Tamarinds — — 17 5 0 
Dry Ginger —4 2713 19 o 
Sugar 5 w | 8 405022 4 © 
Indigo — — 462 18 0 
Cordial Waters — 27 © © 
. Rum — — oc 9 
. Suecades 2 — | —— 19 6 
Cotton — — 113792 16 © 
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In this, as in every other Argument concern- 
ing the Commerce of the Veſ-Indies, it is com- 
mon to lay the principal Streſs upon the Sugar 
Broduce. It is certainly relied on with great 

Reaſon, becauſe being a groſs Commodity, it in- 
creaſes our Tonnage: Being low in its original 
Price, it becomes a proper Baſis for heavy Du- 
ties, and being of very large Demand, muſt 
have a proportionable Effect in the general 
Ballance of Trade. But this J apprehend is not 
much diſputed. The Importance of this Ar- 
ticle is indeed fo highly rated, that our Meſt- 
Indian Plantations are, in common Acceptatior , 


LT have here only inſerted: the Produce which actually a- 
rived ſafely at the Britiſ Market. The Captures this Year 
were many and great, I do not think they can be eſtimated at 
ſo little as 530000 l. but as I cannot aſcertain the exact Value 
J have not added them to the Account; however, it is proper 
the Reader ſhould be apprized of this Point. A greatPart of 
the Produce of this Iſland, as of all the We/i- Indies, goes to 
Nerth America, but a much greater Proportion of this than 
of any other Iſlands, as the Planters at Guadalupe have not 
wo much into the Way of making Rum; and therefore have 

upphed Nertb America with a very large Quantity of Molaſſes. 


conli- 
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bend merely as Sugar Iſlands z the Advo- 
cates for an Extent of Territory, in that Part 
of the World, have hitherto dwelt almoſt 
wholly upon the Benefit of ſupplying fo- 


| reign Markets with this Commodity. = 
-But without derogating at .all from tho ] 


Value of this rich Production, there is another 
Article, the Produce of the Mei- Indies in ge- 
neral, and of Guadeloupe in particular, which 
I think not inferiour even to Sugar (poſſibly it 
may be of till greater commercial Conſe- 
quence) and to which I therefore wiſh more 


immediately to direct the Reader's Attenrion. I 


mean Cotton, of which we fee Guadaloupe ſent 
us laſt Year to the Value of 112,792. 10s. 
Our Manufactures employ annually about 
13,000 Bags of this Commodity. Before the 
Acquiſition of 'Guadaloupe, our own Colonies 
did by no Means anſwer our Demands ; our 


great Supply came from the Levant. For the 
greateſt Part therefore of all the Cotton we 


uſed, we depended upon Strangers; we de- 
pended upon a Country ſo frequently infeſted 
with the Plague, that nothing could be more 


ptecarious than the Supply: we depended upon 
a Country too, to which we ſent but a ſmall 


Proportion of our Manufactures, and a vaſt 
Ballance in ready Money. 

Theſe Diſadvantages in the Supply of Cotton 
from the Levant, deſerve our maſt ſerious At- 
tention, as they ſtrike ſometimes at the very 
Being of a conſiderable Manufacture, and keep 
it always in a precarious and dependent State; 
for as often as the * in the Eaſt happened 


to 
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to fall, as they frequently did, we have in that 
Caſe. before this War, been always ſupplied 
from the French Weſt-Indian Iſlands through 
the Hands of the Dutch, who, as they ſupplied 
the Market, ſo of Conſequence they regulated 
the Price, and allowed the Cotton to us only at 
ſuch an advanced Rate, as made it impoſſible 
for us to carry our Manufactures to Market on 
equal Terms with themſelves, and much leſs 
with the French. 4/7 
The Report of the Honſe of Commons up- P 
on the Application of thoſe concerned in the bs 
Cotton and Linnen Manufacture, about twelve V 
Vears ago, throws a great Light upon this ſ: 
Subject. 
The Report ſets forth, that a great Part of t 
the Manufactures of Lancaſhire, are com- 
poſed of Cotton and of Linnen Varn, and that 
the Dutch and French have the Linnen Yarn at. 
a much cheaper Rate than our Engliſb Manu- 
facturers. Now it is certain, that nothing but 
the low Price of Cotton can enable us to afford 
ſo high a Price for Linnen Yarn ; for if we muſt 
pay an high Price for each of the two only Ma- 
terials which compoſe this Manufacture, it is im- 
poſſible for us to go to Market with either the 
Cotton or the mixed Commodity on a Par 
with thoſe who command the Materials: of 
both at their own Price. This is no Specula- 
tion, we know what we have actually fuffered 
by this Defe& in our Colonies. About twelve 
Years ago, on account of a Plague in the 
Levant, our Import of Cotton from thence 
became 
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became altogether inſufficient to anſwer our 
Demands; our own Weſt- Indies could by no 
Means make up the Deficiency. In this our 
Emergency, the Dutch, as appears from the 
Report of that Committee, beſtirred themſelves 

with ſuch Activity, Boldneſs, and Succeſs, as 
to threaten the Deſtruction of all our Manu- 
factures which depended on Cotton. 

A like Failure happened in the Crops of 
the Levant in 1761. We did not laſt Year im- 
port above 1900 Bags from the Levant, from 
whence in ſome Vears we imported 10, ooo; but 
was the Conſequence the ſame laſt Vear as in the 
ſame Circumſtances it had been twelve Vears be- 
fore? far from it: Guadaloupe in this Emergency 
threw 5013 Bags of Cotton into our Scale, which 
was on the Point of kicking the Beam, and our 
Manufactures have uninterruptedly proceeded. 
The Schemes of Monopoly formed by the Dutch. 
were baffled, though they had in the Vear 1761 
ten times their former Advantages, and were not 

under the Neceſſity as formerly in armed Veſſels 
to force a Trade with the French, who, in- 
ſtead of oppoſing them, now invited them to 


t Vide p. 21. of the Report from the Committee re- 
lating to the chequered and ſtriped Linnens in the Vear 
1751, there is this Extract from a Letter from Antigua. 


| Antigua, Feb. 4, 1750-1. 

« Governor Heylyer has already engaged the greater 
Part of what Cotton is made in the Daniſh lands, Santa 
Crux, St. John's, St. Thomas, beſides the vaſt Quantities 
of that Commodity he daily imports at St. Enftatia from 
the French Iſlands in three large Sloops of his, that force a 
Trade with the Inhabitants of the French Iſlands,---He is 
at this Expence to come at Cotton.” 


their 
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their Market. Giuddalowpe.then, I ſay, broke 
the Meaſures of the Dutch, and in this very 
ilaſt-Year' reſcued. a conſiderable Manufacture 
from impending Ruin. In that Year Guada- 
produced 5000 Bags, which is double 
the Quantity of Cotton which Jamaica, the 
greateſt and richeſt of our Iſlands, ever 
produced in one Vear. That wealthy and 
floutiſhing Iſland ſent home in that Year but 
.2125 Bags, not half the Produce of Guada- 
- foupe ; and by Retroſpect for ſeveral Years to 
the Produce of Jamaica, it is evident that the 
Cotton Produce of that Iſland rather declines 
than increaſes; a Circumſtance which ſeems, 
I think, plainly: to mark in that Iſland ſome 
natural or political Unfitneſs for this Produc- 
tion; whereas the Growth of Cotton in Gua- 
daloupe continually increaſes; and I may ven- 
ture to aſſert, that there is an high Pro- 
bability if kept in our Hands, that this 
Article, as well as every other, will at leaſt 
double, fince not a Third of the Land conveni- 
ent to Ports and capable of Cultivation is yet 
cleared, and ſcarce any is fully ſlaved. In one 
Word, this ſingle Article of Guadaloupian Pro- 
duce, is near treble the Value of all the Pro- 
duce of all the Acquiſitions we were to have 
made by Treaty; and, did it produce nothing 
elſe, it is, even in this reſpect, a moſt defire- 
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8 litels Piſudrantage as poſſible in the Ballance 


2 Trade, to furniſh ourſelves with Cotton, 
it is as plain, that this can be done effectually, 


only by retaining in our Hands, and by im- 
roving to the utmoſt of our Abilities, thoſe 
laces, which, from the preſent State of their 

actual Export, diſcover an Aptitude in the 

Soil, and in the Diſpoſition of the Inhabitants, 

to raiſe a Commodity ſo amen to our Ma- 

nufactures. 

If we had as minutely inſormed * 
concerning the Importance of this Conqueſt, 
as a People attentive to their Intereſt, and 


jealous of their commercial Advantages, ought 
to have done, we could hardly have thought of 


affording Guadaloupe ſo little Weight in the 


Scale of our Acquiſitions, 


The ingenious Author of the Intereſt. was 
of opinion, that the Acquiſition of Guadeloupe 
could prove no Remedy for the * Scantineſs of 
Land fo juſtly complained of, even by himſelf, 
in our Meſt-Indies. I hope he will now be in⸗ 
duced to change his Opinivn, when he finds 
that the Produce of this Colony alone is alread 


very near equal to the Produce of all the reſt 


of the Engliſb Leward Iflands ;. that even laſt 
Year it amounted to more than a Third of the 
Whole of what we imported from all our 
old Weſt-India Plantations put together. It is 
very well known to every Gentleman in that 

G Trade, 


* 1 de Int. Page 46. Though I am far from thinking we 


have Sugar Land enough, I cannot think Guadaloupe is ſo 
deſirable an Increaſe of it. 
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Trade, that the Produce of Guadaloupe has this 


' Year exceeded the Produce of the laſt, as the 


Produce of the laſt did that of the Year before ; 
and as probably the next will the Produce of 
this; for above a Third of the Iſland is yet 
uncultivated, and hardly any of what is culti- 
vated is well ſlaved; fo that for Years to come 
we have, not an Hope, but a Certainty of this 


 1fland's becoming of ſtill more Conſequence, 


than even it now is; and it is at this very Time 
of very great Conſequence. I venture to ſay, 
that in the Engliſb Hands it will, for an Age 
to come, be the very beſt Market for Slaves ; 
and will for ever continue a very good one for 
that, and for the Conſumption of all Britiſb 
Manufactures. : 
Another Conjecture of this ingenious Writer” 
on this SubjeR, is likewiſe overturned by Fact, 
He is of Opinion, that probably + none, or a 
very ſmall Quantity, of the Sugars of Guada- 
lupe will be exported. If he will give him- 
ſelf the Trouble to enquire, he will find that 
they are nearly all exported, together with the 
whole of the Coftee, of which Commodity we 
ſee this Iſland produces to the Value of 
66,2611. 16s. 3d. 


But if neither Sugar, nor Coffee, were ex- 


ported, but the Whole of each Commodity 
was employed in the Home Conſumption; yet 
would it not be ſtill a very material Point, that 


Our 
+ Int, Page 46, ſpeaking of our keeping Guadaloupe, and 


exporting its Sugars, he ſays, Perhaps the amazing In- 


& creaſe of Engliſh Conſumption, might ſtop moſt of it here.“ 
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our own Products in one Part of our Dominions, 


ſhould pay for our Products in another, inſtead 
of our being obliged to pay ready Money for 
them in foreign Markets ? 

Here I muſt remark with ſome Concern a 
Miſtake, which the ſame ingenious Writer 


has been, I know not how, led into; namely, 


that this Iſland will not take off above 4 


100,000]. of our Manufactures. 


If the Trade of Guadaloupe were in Reality 
confined within even thoſe narrow Limits, I 
conceive, that the entire Carriage, and mercantile 
Profit, of 603, 269 l. 3s. 9d. of Produce, the 
Uſe of 5,000 Bags of Cotton for our Manu- 
factures, and the certain Conſumption of even 
100,000 l. of our Britiſß Commodities, would 
make this a moſt valuable Conqueſt, and wor- 
thy of our moſt ſerious Attention. But on 
what Grounds has this Author been pleaſed to 
circumſcribe the Export to Guadaloupe with- 
in theſe Limits? Fact in this, as in all his 
other Predictions, ſpeaks directly againſt him. 
The Negroes, ſold there this Vear, are not leſs 
than 4000; and in this ſingle Article alone, 
we have 20,0001. more than this Gentleman 
is pleaſed to allow to the whole Conſumption 
of Britiſh Manufactures. I ſpeak of Negroes 
as perfectly equivalent to Bri7;/þh Manufactures, 
or to Commodities exported from Great Bri- 
8.2 tain 

+ Int. Page 47. Though our own Colonies expend among 


us almoſt the whole Produce of our Sugar, can we, or 
ought we, to promiſe ourſelves this will be the Caſe? In 


Guadalupe, 100,000 l. will ſupply them with Britih 
Manufactures, 


14 J 
Fain on Account of Guadaloupe; for whether the 
Britiſh Export is ſent to Guadalonpe, or ex- 
changed in Africa for Slaves for the uſe of 
Guadaloupe certainly the Export from hence 
is equally to be put to the Account of Guada- 
oupe. I have not been able to procure the Ex- 
port from Great Britain, correſpondent in point 
of Time to the Import given above; but in 
the Year 1760, the very Year after the Re- 
duction of the Iſland, the direct Export from 
hence had already amounted to 118 569“. 56. 104 
and I muſt deſire the Reader to obſerve, that 
Guadalbupe has, beſides, been the Market for 
all the French Prize Goods taken in the We ft 
Indies. The Preciſion however, which I have 
| ipreſerived to myſelf, precludes me from bring- 
ing this into the Account, as it is impoſſible 
here to aſcertain exactly the Value or Quan- 
tity of thoſe Goods which has however been 
very conſiderable. But excluſive of thefe 
Prize Goods, and admitting, contrary to fact, the 
immediate Export from hence, to have been 
no greater for the laſt, or for the current, 
Year than what I have ſtated for the firſt 
Year after its Reduction; yet this, joined 
to the Britiſh Export employed for Gua- 
daloupe in the Slave Trade, (which I have 
under calculated) will raiſe the Demand of 
Britiſh Produce and Labour, occaſioned by our 
Poſſe ffiqn of this Iſland, to 238, 5691. 5s. 104d. 
and to this if we add, as we muſt, the Freight. 
age, the Commiſſion, the Merchant's Profit on 
the Sale of the Bri7z/h Commodities there, and 
he ceturned Advantages of all the Produce in 
3 the 


0 


l 


the Import hither, and in che Re- export abroad, | 


in the Manufacture at home, and in the Ex- 

nce of thoſe who come to London on their 
Affairs, it will appear to a Demonſtration how 
extremely lucrative to England this Ifland is, 
even in its preſent State of imperfect Subjection 
and imperfect Cultivation. In this Manner con- 


jectures are anſwered by Facts; and when this 


riter ſpeaks of a Conqueſt over a + People of 
different Language, Manners, and Religion, 
as not worth having; and of its Value as over- 
ballanced by the Expence of keeping it, he 
Muſt. allude to ſome other Conqueſt, and not 
to Guadaloupe ; for we know that the Expence 
of keeping Guadalcupe, even now in Time of 
War, and when the Iſland is entirely Frenoh, 
is infinitely inferiour to the Advantages which 
we derive from its Commerce, No Difficul 
is found in keeping the unwarlike Weſt-Indian 
French, in due Obedience, On a Peace our 
Situation will be ſtill more favourable. I ven- 
ture to ſay, that one Regiment will be more than 
ſufficient . for its internal Defence, And this 
Gentleman is wrong again; Guadaloupe is not 
fully inhabited, . as he is pleaſed to tell us it is; 
but the Truth is, the Gentleman is thoroughly 
acquainted with every Circumſtance relating to 
Canada : He knows, that with Canada in our 
Poſſeſſion we muſt till for hundreds of Miles 


border on the French, or Spamards t; * That . 


the People inhabiting the F rontiers, are ge- 


«© nerally 

+ Vide Int. Page 46. A Country fully inhabited by any 

Nation, is no proper Poſſeſſion for another of different 

Language, Manner, and Religion: It is hardly ever tenabls 
at leſs Expence, + Pe Int. Page . 


136.0. 
« nerally the Refuſe of both Nations, remote 
ee from the Eye, the Prudence, and the Re- 
ec ſtraint of Government.” He knows and 
tells us, that a || vaſt Wilderneſs, thinly or ſcarce 


at all peopled, conceals with Eaſe the March 


of Troops and Workmen. Important Paſſes 
% may be ſeized ;” and knowing all this, his 
Apprehenſions for the vaſt Expence, neceſſary 
to retain a conquered Country, if applied to 
Canada, are reaſonable and well- founded ; but 
if applied to Guadaloupe, they are — ill- 
founded and unreaſonable. It is extraordinary, 
that ſe ingenious, ſo ſenſible, a Man ſhould 
ſo confound all Ideas as to ſuppoſe, the ſame 
Dangers, which exiſt in Canada, a vaſt, wild, 
uncommercial, inland Country, of an xtoniive 


Frontier, and retired from the Eye of Govern- 


ment, are to be dreaded in Guadaloupe, an 
Illand, divided fromeveryNeighbour,and where 
all lies immediately under the Eye of Govern- 
ment; a Country, which is one great Scene of 
| Commerce, and which holds not one fingle Cir- 
.cumſtance in common with Canada. Guada- 
louße, in the natural Courſe of Things, muſt 


in a few Years be almoſt wholly Engliſb; and, 


if ſuch 1s the Conſumption of our Manufac- 
tures in its preſent imperfect State of Culture, 
-whilſt the Idea of their being reſtored to 
France preſerves a ſtrong hold on the Ima- 
gination of the Inhabitants, and therefore 
reſtrains the Demand for Eng/i/h Manufac- 


tures; (a Reſtraint which muſt make them a 


very rich. 7mmediate Treaſure indeed, to 


which. 
Vide Int. Page | 


; 3 
Whichever Nation they may fall at the Con- 
clufion of a Peace.) If ſuch, I ſay, is already 
the Conſumption of our Manufactures at 
Guadaloupe under theſe unfavourable Circum- 
ſtances, what muſt it be, when the greater Part 
of. the Inhabitants come to be Engliſb, and 
have no other Market, no other Government, 
to hope for? The Objections this Gentleman 
mentions, lie equally againſt every Conqueſt, 
which has hitherto been deemed valuable 
amongſt Mankind. According to ſuch Poli- 
ticians, we are not to take Advantage of the 
Induſtry and Wealth of new Subjects, becauſe 
we muſt live in Fear of their Diſaffection; and 
they notably think, that Nations may be made 
great and powerful, upon Principles which are 
founded on chimerical Suſpicions, and idle 
Cowardice. This Writer, however, on ma- 
turer Deliberation, ſeems to give up, in ſome 
meaſure, his Objection, and acknowledges the 
Value of Guadaloupe, provided it be not 


bought too dear! What does he think of M. 


norca as a proper Purchaſe for it, ſuppoſing we 
had not reſolved to ſurrender it, without any 

Equivalent at all. | 
Let us come to the comparative Eſtimation 
of theſe Objects. We agreed to exchange an 
| land 


| Yide Int. Page 49. I have before ſaid I do not — 


the Utility of the Conqueſt, or even of our future Poſſef- 


ſion of Guadaloupe, if not bought too dear. —The Trade of 
the We/t-Indies, is to me our moſt valuable Trade; our 
Poſſeſſions there deſerve our greateſt Care and Attention, 
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| Aland of 603, 269l. 3 s. 9d. annual Benefft 
to our Commerce, and a Burthen but of 
5 -20,000 . to our Revenue, for one, which 


yielded in Trade but 500 l. a Year; and was 
a dead Weight on the national Fund of above 
4,900 l. at the loweſt. This is the true State 
of Guadaloupe, confidered as an Equivalent for 
Minorca ; and. the Publick is left to judge how 
farour commenchel Intereft was conſulted, when 
one was to be given in Exchange for the other, 

come now to confider, not only whether 


this particular Object, Minorca, but whether 


-all the Acquiſitions, which we were to have 


made by that Treaty, put together, can be 
conſidered as a juſt Equivalent for the Loſs we 


ſhould have ſuſtained in the ede of Gua- 
* | 
T eſe Acquiſitions then were Ainnrns, Ca- 
nada and Senegal,together with the Iſle of Goree, 

The neutral Iflands, Dominique and Tobago, 


cannot, as I have — in common Senſe 


be reckoned as Acquiſitions made by that 


Treaty; for we yielded in their Place to France 


two others, St. Lucie, alone of infinitely 
more Conſequence, and St. Vincent: Theſe 
in their Place I ſhall conſider more at large: 
At preſent I ſhall examine the Value of all 
the allowed Acquiſitions. 

Of Minorca I have already ſpoken, and 
the Enumeration of its commercial Advan- 
tages was quickly finiſhed. 


I ſhall now examine the Weight of canada | 


in the commercial Scale, To word incumbering 
the 


ing the Diſcourſe, I have thrown the Detail 
of the exported Produce of Canada into. a 
Table. The Sum-total of the Export of Ca- 
nada to Great Britain appears to conſiſt wholly 
of Furs and Skins, and to be no more in 
Value than 140151. 178. 1 d. a Year, “ 


An Account of the Quantities and different Species of 


Goods imported into England from Canada from Chriſtmas 


1760 to Chriſtmas 1761, 


Quantities 
46 tons 1 ct. 41b. 
4371b. 


15 tons 6% 3 lb. 
180 tons 1 hd. 19g 
2820 N? 

39732 N? 

2624 No 
18 

2169 N? 

102885 No 

625 No 

513 Ne 

1458 — 

13565 Ne 

= Ne 

358 N* 

1 No 

7220 N 

2972 No 

18112 N? 


tol. 118. 6d. 
122 lb. 
48 ells. 


Amount of the Value 


Braſs wrought — 162 
Adianthum Nigrum ) & 32 
Balſam Natural — 2 36 
Caltoreum —— JA 99 
Iron Buſhell or Caſt — 38 
Hoops —— 18 
Oil Train — 2163 
Bear Black ——? 91 
| 


Beaver 695 
Buck or Deer in Hair 42 
Callabar — | o 
Catt | 18 
Deer India 4 dreſt— | 925 
Elk 203 


Fiſher 


14 
Fox Ordinary — | 3 91 
Martin — 7 3 862 
Martron — 2 7 
Mink — | 34 
Mooſe — | 0 
Muſquaſh — 180 
Otter — 520 
Raccoon — 452 
Seal — | 30 
Wolf — 125 
Wolrering— 58 
Snuff — 5 
Spirits Rum — 8 
Whalefins— — 6 
A Clock — 78 10 
Goods ſeveral Sorts { 10 
Skins Beaver cutt — f 16 
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The Reader, habituated to the 8 


tions with which the Publick have been ſo often 
amuſed on the Subject of Canada, will un- 
doubtedly be ſomewhat furprized at the in- 
conſiderable Value of this immenſely exten- 
five Country. For my Part I never entertain- 
ed a very high Opinion of its Importance in 
any, much leſs in a trading, Light. Yet the 
preciſe State of its Commerce has fallen below 
my own mean Opinion of its Value ; it is even 
below the Income of very many private 
Eſtates : And here let it be nabe 
this Deficiency, in the direct Trade between 
Canada and Great Britain, is not compenſated, 
as in our old northern Colonies, by an exten- 
five Traffick to the Ve. Indies. The Trade 
between Canada and the Iflands is abſolutel 
none; and it has happened exactly as I at firſt 
foreſaw, that whatever little Trade of this 
Kind was carried on whilſt Canada continued 
in the Poſſeſſion of France, muſt be loſt and 


at an end, as ſoon as ever Canada became an 


Engh/h Poſſeſſion. The entire Produce of 
this Province might be imported hither in one 
ſingle Ship; and this is the whole exiſting 
Value of Canada to the Commerce and Naviga- 
tion of Great Britain. 14, ooo l. to the former; 
a Ship or two at moſt to the latter. 

The laſt of the Acquiſitions, which we were 
to have made by that Treaty, was Senegal and 
Goree. The Value of theſe Places ariſes princi- 
pally from their ſupplying us with Gums, which 
we were before obliged to take from the French. 


2 By 


that 


| 2s. I. EE. - Eu et eo 
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es 
By this Acquiſition we alſo ad Ard to our 
50 pply of, Slaves. It may, however, be ob- 
erde, that Senegal does not ſupply very many 
Slaves; and that thoſe brought from thence 
are, of all the Africans, the leaſt adapted 
to Labour, and conſequently bear the loweſt 


Price at the Weſi-Ina:a Markets. 


It is not in my Power to be quite as exact as 
I could wiſh in this Particular ; however, I 
have not neglected to acquire the beſt Infor- 
mation poſſible. None of my Accounts raiſe 
the Number of Slaves, exported from Senegal 
in anyYear, to more than 1000 ; and at the beſt 
Price their Value at Market will not exceed 
30,000 l. The Gum, we receive annually from 
Senegal, may be worth about 50001. The 


following Table, therefore, will ſnew in one 


View the Value of the Acquiſitions we were 
to have made by that Treaty, and the Price 
we were to have paid for them ; and whether 
all theſe Acquiſitions put together, could be 
conſidered as an Equivalent for the Loſs we 
ſhould have ſuſtained in the Surrender of 
Guadaloupe. Py the late Treaty . 


We ſhould have acquired We ſhould have loſt” 
1. . d. ; 2 6-1-0 Ge 
Canada, worth Giadaloupe, . 
annually 1 worth an- 603269 3 9 
Minorca, ditto, 500 nually | 
_— and Go- : 37000 


Total Acquiſi- 
tion pan, 00, 51515 17 a 
Net Loſs per Ann. 551753 6 8 
603269 3 9 | 603269 3 
i» | Com- 


f 521 5 
Commercially therefore we ſhould have loſt by 


the Bargain above 550,0001. a Year, and 
have purchaſed what we retained at more 


than ten times their Value. 


But if we take into the Conſideration the 
Expence of keeping theſe Acquiſitions reſpec- 


7 tively, the Account will then ſtand thus: 


In * Canada one Regiment /. 20, ooo 
In Senegal and Goree one ' 20,008 
In Minorca four Regiments 74, ooo 


- 114,000 

To this Charge, if we oppoſe even the 
whole groſs Value of the Trade of all theſe 
Places, there will be found an Over-ballance 
of Expence more than Profit to the Amount, in 
time of profoundeſt Peace, of 62,4841. 28. 11d. 
whereas, allowing the ſame Force to be kept up 
inGuadaloupe as I have allowed for Canada, and 


deducting accordingly 20,000 l. from the Pro- 


duce of that iſland, there will be ſtill a Ballance 
in Favour of Guadaloupe of 583,2691. 3s. 9d. 
So that, on making the beſt of the Bargain, 
we muſt loſe confiderably by retaining all the 
Territories we were to have acquired by that 
Treaty. The only Object by which we did, 
or in the Nature of Things we could, gain 
any thing, we thought proper to give away 
without any Compenſation at all. 
Were we to conſume at Home the whole 
Produce of Guadaloupe, the very Duties raiſed 


| | | on 
* I believe the Reader will fee that T ſtated this Account 


moſt exceſſively in Favour of Canada, by only charging Ca- 


zada with the ſame Force I did to Cuadulauge. 


F oo cif. +.oovo rea..ce.a0 lc 


Ty 


on that Produce would amount to more 
than the whole groſs Produce of all the reſt of 
our Conqueſts. 
But the Fact is, that the whole, except the 
Cotton, is exported, and the Cotton is em- 
ployed in our Manufactures ; the reſt of the 
Produce, which I ſay is exported, is conſequent- 
ly to be placed on the Credit Side of the Ac- 
count of our foreign Trade. 
I imagine ſome melancholy Reflections 
muſt ariſe in the Mind of every Perſon the 
leaſt intelligent in, or concerned fot, the In- 
tereſt of his Country, when he conſiders the 
| immenſe Reverſe of Fortune, which a fewDays 

would have made in the Affairs of Great Bri- 

tain and France, if Peace had been concluded 

on thoſe Terms. Suppoſing this to have been 

the Caſe, France would have got rid of a Ter- 

ritory, which ſhe could neither keep without 

Expence, nor enlarge without Danger, and ſhe 
| would actually in return at the ſame Time have 
| re-entered into Poſſeſſion of a moſt extenſive and 
flouriſhing Trade, worth at leaſt three Millions 
annually, now either poſſeſſed by us, or uſeleſs 
to her, by which ſhe would have been enabled 
in a ſhort Time to repair the Breaches of this 
War, to pay herDebts, to enlarge herReſources, 
and to breed up a Number of Seamen for the 
Re-eſtabliſhment of her Navy: * Whilſt the 
Engliſh, giving a great Part of this very Trade 
out of their Hands, and incumbered with a 
Debt of a great deal above 100 Millions, acquir- 
ed only a barren Expence of 62,484 l. a Year, 
without one ſingle, even poſſible, Advantage to 
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our Commerce; without any other Conſola- 
tion than the Liberty of parading in boundleſs 
and fruitleſs Foreſts, and amuſing ourſelves 
with idle he * the Importance 


3 of Canada. 


J have not valued the two neutral Illands, 
which were to have been left us in this Eſti- 
mate. In common Senſe they cannot be con- 


- . Hidered as Acquiſitions, unleſs you ſay you ac- 


quire when you give away; however, I think 
it neither wholly unneceſſary to my Purpoſe, 
nor altogether uſeleſs to the Reader, to enter a 
little into a Detail of the Value of theſe Iſlands. 
In order more fully to diſplay the Fallacy 
and Unfairneſs of the French Proceeding in the 
late Negotiation, when they preſumed to call 


any Diviſion of thoſe Iflands equitable, while 


ey inſiſted upon retaining St. Lucie. 
Of theſe, called neutral Iſlands, Tobago, the 
moſt Windward, is abſolutely wild, . 


with Woods, inhabited only by a few Caraibs. 


St. Vincent is neither ſo ſmall, nor ſo cover- 
ed with Woods; nor is it thinly inhabited; but 
mark well what the Inhabitants are: They 
are firſt Caraibs, to the Number of about 
7000; and next, free Negroes, to the Num- 
ber of about 8000: Theſe two people are free, 
and both 0 jealous of their Free- 
dom. | 

The French imagine themſelves and poſſibly 

not altogether without Reaſon, better adapted 
than we are to maintain a friendly Correſpond- 
ence with Savages. They have not, however, 
notwithſtanding this Advantage, ever ventured 


One 
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one ſingle Sugar Eſtabliſhment in this Iſland; 
and indeed thoſe, who are acquainted with the 
Nature of ſuch Eſtabliſhments, know how to- 
tally oppoſite ſuch a Neighbourhood is to the 
Exiſtence of a Sugar Settlement, which is not 
like a landed Eſtate at Home. Its Value does 
not conſiſt in the Land, but in the Number and 
Goodneſs of the Slaves, in the Strength and 
Convenience of the Mills, and other Build- 
ings ; all very expenſive in the Conſtruction, and 
which notwithſtanding may beall deſtroyed,and 
the Slaves cut off, or carried away, in 4 ſingle 


Night, by any ſudden Incurſion. A Man has 


not his Eſtate impaired and damaged, but actual- 
AMannihilated. No Sugar Colony ever yet flou- 


iſhed, which was not cleared of the Caraibs; ſo 


that you muſt either have purſued the deteſtable 
and dangerous Policy of extirpating the old In- 
habitants, or have received a mere nominal Poſ- 
ſeſſion, without any Advantage from St. Vincent. 
But it was, in Reality, a Matter of great 
Indifference to-the French, which of the other 
neutral Iflands you choſe, or if you choſe all 
the other three, if you left them St. Lucie. 
They were well aware of the real intrin- 
ſic Value of this Iſland, and of the real In- 
ſignificance of all the reſt. This Iſland contains 
about one thouſand Men capable of bearing 


Arms; they grow a great Quantity of Cotton; 


the Land in general is extremely good. No 
Ifland in the Meſt-Indies has a better Harbour, 
nor 2 greater Plenty of Rivers; add to 
this, that its Situation made it of ineſtimable 


Value 
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Value to Fance, becauſe in time of War it 


forms a Sort of Barrier to Martinique, at leaſt 


in our Hands it would be the Door to open 


our Way to Martinique; it lies juſt to the 


Windward of, and not ſeven Leagues diſtant 
from, Martinique. 


Tf our Obje& was to have kept from the 
Prench an Ifland, by its Situation of Conſe- 
quence to them, St. Lucie of all the neutral 
Iflands was the one not to be allowed to 
France; and if it was our Object to ac- 
quire an Iſland by its Commerce or Situation 
of Conſequence to us, we ſhould never have 
thought of Dominique; this Iſland, the laſt of the 
four neutral ones, has more Caraibs, and is . 


 movedeared, than 7. obago itſelf; but even, if its in- 


trinſic Value had been worth Attention, its Si- 
tuation between the two great Iſlands of Gua- 


daloupe and Martinique, would render it, whilſt 
both theſe great Iſlands were in the Hands of 


France, of no poſſible Advantage or Service to 


us. The Moment a War ſhould be proclaimed, 
not a ſingle Ship could attempt to go into, or 


ſail out of Dominique, without falling into the 
Hands of the French. Martinigue lies exactly 
in the Way to intercept every thing going 
from Europe to Dominique, as Guadaloupe does 
for intercepting every thing coming out of Do- 
minique to Europe; if indeed Guadaloupe re- 
mained to us, that Circumſtance would give 


ſome Importance to Dominique, which lying to 
the Windward of Guadaloupe, as St. Lucie lies 


to Martinique, might, if we could forget the 
Difference of intrinfic Value, be of the ſame 


Service 


1 } 
Service in covering our Poſſeſſions; but if Gua- 
daloupe is given up, I do infiſt upon it, that not 
one, no, nor all of the other neutral Iflands are 
worth our taking, except St. Lucie; and if St. 
Lucie was of ſuch Importance to France, that 


ſhe could not part with it, ſhe could not have 
refuſed paying well for it; and therefore muſt 


it not aſtoniſh the Reader to find, that, when 
we generouſly made ſo great, ſo important a 
Conceſſion, to which on the Terms of an equal 
Partition, ſhe was no way intitled, we did 
not take that favourable Opportunity of work- 
ing on the Gratitude of the French, ſince we 
could not on their Juſtice, to beſeech them not 


to dictate to us too. like Conquerors; to tell 
them, that, if Sc. Lucie was neceſſary to cover 


their great Iſland of Martinique ; Guadaloupe, 
even in that Idea, was full as neceſſary to 
cover our || LewardIſiands ; that they had not 
more Right to one, than we had to the other. 
If this Reaſoning did not prevail, might we not 
have imitated their own Language concerning 


Belleifle? If you think the neutral Iſlands of 
ſuch real Value, you are free to keep them, and 


we will content ourſelves with Guadaloupe. 


Ought we not to have made a Bargain, ſince 


we could not make an Acquiſition? and if we 
were not to take Advantage of our Conqueſts, 
we ought, methinks, to have made ſome Ad- 

vantage of our Conceſſions. 
If we miſs this critical Moment, and ſhould 
I one 


| They all but Bartazes lie to the Windward of Gua- 
daloupe. | 
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one Day find ourſelves to have been miſtaken 
in our Ideas of the Veſt-Indies; our Miſtake 
in all human Probability will be for ever irre- 
trĩievable. The French, who truſted too much 
in the natural Strength of their Iſlands, and 
were lulled into Security by the idle Boaſt of 
their Planters, had not during this War either 
in Martinico or Guadaloupe, a regular Force 
of one thouſand Men. They now ſee their 
Error, and cannot in a future War omit to 
correct it; and then they may perhaps find 
Means to make a better Defence in their con- 
need Iſlands, two of them larger than all out 
Leward Iflands put together, than we may be 
able to do in our ſmall, diſperſed, Scraps of de- 
fenceleſs Land. Ih Reality, the French Poſ- 
ſeſſions, in that Part of America, ſeem to be 
the Reſult of Deliberation and Syſtem, and 
io have been formed by a People, who had 
both a full Freedom of Choice, and Power to 
- enforce it; our Poſſeſſions, on the contrary, are 
regular, unconneRed, and ſeem to have been 
occupied as derelict, or as ſtolen; and not as 
Choice pointed out, but as Occaſion and Ne- 
Ceſſity would admit. ; 8 
I have, I hope, fully demonſtrated, that the 
Acquifition of Guada/ope alone is not only 
ſuperior to that of Minorca, which alone was 
put into the Scale againſt it, but far ſuperior 
in Value to every thing elſe united, which we 
ſhould have acquired by that Treaty, upon 
any of thoſe Plans the Enemy propoſed, or 
even upon thoſe, which we drew up agreeably 
to our cron Deſires, HOW 


I ſhall 
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I ſhall now, EE. to.the Plan 1 pre- 
ſeribed to myſelf at firſt ſetting out, endeavour 
to aſcertain, and to obſerve upon, the Cauſes 
that may have induced us to overlook the 
glaring Advantages, which reſulted from our 
Poſlellion of Guadalupe, and to enter into a 
Barter fo ſtrangely diſproportionate, as that of 
Guadaloupe for Minorca. 

I muſt previouſly obſerve, that no Man can 
have a Diſpoſition more remote from the 
Deſire of intermixing any thing perſonal in 
this Diſcuſſion, No Man has a more ſincere 
Veneration for the Dignity, or greater Reſpect 
for the Abilities, of the Perſons, who were 

ſuppoſed to have been concerned in that Ne- 
gotiation; but it will be eaſily allowed, that 
the moſt extenſive Mind, occupied with a Va- 
riety of great Objects, may poſſibly overlook 
ſome minute Details. To blame for not being 
attentive to every thing, is not to accuſe any 
particular Man, but human Nature itſelf. The 
moſt important Conſequences, however, may 
ſometimes depend upon ſuch Details, and it ma 
be lawful to rectiſy, where it would. be criminal 
to reproach. The Truth is, that neither the 
whole, nor any Part, of the Adminiſtration is 
juſtly culpadle for this Miſtake; thoſe Perſons 
alone are to blame,who, for Reaſons beſt known 
to themſelves, by inflammatory Declamations, 
by idle Suggeſtions of Danger, and by Sug- 

eſtions of Profit ſtill more frivolous, turned 
the Eyes and Thoughts of the Publick from 
their true Intereſt ; thoſe Men, thetefere, and 


9 thoſe 
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-thoſe alone, are Wall to their Coun- 
try, and to their Conſcience, for obtruding a 
Syſtem, which ſome of them might, and 
others of them muſt have known, to be 
totally deſtitute of any one rational Founda- 
'tion. We ought not to forget, who they were 
that joined this Cry, and ſwelled it into ſuch 


2 tumultuous Loudneſs. Many Perſons, from 
having been jealous Rivals of, and ſometimes 


very determined Enemies, to theProſperity of our 
Norib American Colonies, all at once fell into 
the moſt affected and ridiculous Solicitude for 
their Safety; they pretended to think, and 
had Craft enough to make others really believe, 
that, whilſt the French retained any footing in 
Canada, we could not be for an Hour ſecure of 
our Northern Settlements; that our People would 
be in continual Danger of being deſtroyed by 
inhuman Maſſacres, and their Poſſeſſions of be- 
ing waſted by Fire and Sword; that, in ſhort, 
*without ſecurin g everyPart of all French Canada, 
let the Value of our other Acquiſitions be ever 
fo great, our North American Colonies would 


tell us, we had done nothing; and with ſuch 


ſurprizing Induſtry was this abſurd Clamour 
a propagated, that Canada came at laſt to take 


an entire Poſſeſſion of our Hearts and Under- 
ſtandings; and we were taught to believe, 
that no Ceſſion was too great to purchaſe this 
ineftimable Security, this immoveable Barrier 
of all our Colonies ; nay, they carried the Point 
much further, and pretended, that, if we were 
ce Im Pofictiion of this Territory, we had little 


elſe 
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elſe to deſire for the future Proſperity both 

of the Mother Country, and her Colonies. 
This very groundleſs Opinion was the true 
Source of our Neglect, in the late Negotiation, 
of ſuch real, commercial Advantages, as might 

augment the Reſources of Great Britain. And 
from hence proceeded that utter Oblivion of all 
former Maxims of our Policy, whilſt, under the 
Name of Security, we ſought with Eagerneſs 
extenſive and unprofitable Empire, and reject- 
ed moderate but lucrative Acquiſition, This 
Error, if it ſhould continue to gain Ground, may 
prove more detrimental to us, than the Loſs of 
any particular Object, or, perhaps, than all the 
Objects of this Negotiation. It may by Degrees 
infect the whole Syſtem of our national Poli- 
cy. Ihope therefore, that it will not be thought 
either tedious or impertinent, if I endeavour 
to unravel the intricate and fraudulent Scheme, 
by which we were firſt drawn into this Error ; 
and to ſhew, that the firſt-born, the favourite 
Offspring of this new Syſtem, was of little 
Value either in itſelf, or for thoſe Purpoſes, 
for which it was pretended to be fo neceſ- 
ſary. I do not fay that Canada, which France 
has thrown upon us, ſhould be again thrown 
back upon her; but we ought not to ſuffer 
- ourſelves to be ſo groſsly deluded on this Sub- 
ject, as to imagine, that in this Ceſſion ſhe 
has loſt, or that we have gained any thing 
O eſſential, as ſhould induce us to acquieſce in 
the Surrender of every other Advantage, or 
in the Neglect of every other rational Purſuit. 
The 
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The Pointe, which it was incumbent. on the 

| Advocates for Canada to have proved, way, I 

conceive, theſe three. 

Firſt, That the Poſſeſhon- of French Ca- 
nada was any great Acquiſition to our national 
Strength, either abſolutely, or in Preference to 
cher Objects. 

_ © Secondly, That our Colonies could not have 

had a rational Security, without the Poſſeſſion 

.of all Canada. 

_ | Thirdly, That the Poſſeſſion of Canada, in- 
tire, could give them that kind of Security, for 
which they deſired it. 

I apprehend they have proved none of theſe 
. which are the material, Points; and I 
to ſhew that they cannot prove them. 
do not know that the able Writer, whoſe 
, Steps I have hitherto attended, or any other, 
has made a ſingle direct Aſſertion in Favour of 
the commercial Advantages of Canada. In- 
deed the whole Skill and Maſtery of thoſe,who 
managed that Side of the Queſtion, conſiſted 


in two Artifices ; Firſt, In palpably miſ-ſtating 


the Queſtion, by ſuppoſing that thoſe, who 
thought other Objects more deſirable than 
Canada, were. for including, under the Deno- 
mination of Canada, every thing which lay 
beyand the Mountains. But the Fact was 


quite otherwiſe ; that Scheme, which oppoſed | 


the Neceſſity of bur retaining all Canada, x ro- 
poſed our acquiring the whole of Nova Scotia, 
the whole Country to the River St. Laurence, 
and thence al} along the Southward of theLakes, 

and 
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and to the Mi/jfppr, or at leaſt to the River SF. 
Jerome. Theſe Boundaries, they were of Opi- 


nion, gave them an immenſe Enlargement of 
Territory ; and, indeed, every thing either of 
Strength or Value in North America, Having 
ſecured theſe, they were of Opinion, that, if 
the French ſhould afterwards hold out their 
contracted and crippled Canada, as an Indem- 
nification for any of our valuable Conqueſts, 
we ought rather to leave it to them, than to 
make ſo diſadvantageous a Change; This was 
the real Scheme propoſed, and that which 
they, who wanted to confine our whole At- 
tention to Canada, ought to have oppoſed; but 
they oppoſed a Phantom of their own raiſing, 
and argued as if there was no Medium between 
not acquiring Canada, and acquiring nothing. 
As they contracted, in this confuſed Way of 
ſpeaking, the Ideas of their Adverſaries, ſo by 
the ſame Confuſion they enlarged their own ; 
and conſequently argued as if the Acquiſition 
of Canada, and of all North America, was one 
and the ſame thing: This was the Firſt of 
their Arts. 

The Second was, dwelling, in Seaſon and 
out of Seaſon, on. the' general Value of our 
wm Commerce with North America; and 
eaving it to the Reader, if he pleaſed, to draw 
2 Concluſion in Favour of further Acquiſitions 

there; and particularly in Favour of Canada, 
which happens to be in that Part of the 
World, N > | 

But this general and confuſedMethod of Rea- 


ſoning, {5 favourable to Deceit and Impoſition, 


3 muſt 
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muſt alſo be quitted, before we can come 
to any preciſe and accurate Ideas on this Queſ- 
tion. „ 
The general Name of North America is 
apt, and it is ſo intended by the Panegyriſis of 


Canada, to miſlead us into an Opinion, that all 


the Colonies, included in that common Name, 
partake of the ſame common Circumſtances, 
and trade with us upon the ſame Terms. No- 
thing can, however, be more fallacious than 
this Notion. Our Colonies, on that vaſt Con- 
tinent, are of two Kinds, and under Circum- 
ſtances extremely different from each other; 
and we can never reaſon concerning them with 
any tolerable Preciſion, without keeping this 
Diſtinction continually before us. By the 
Means of this Diſtinction, we may be enabled 
to acquire ſomewhat juſter Ideas of our Co- 
lony Intereſts, than we ſeem to have hitherto 
. entertained; and even, as Matter of Speculation, 
theſe Enquiries are not. wholly unworthy the 
Regard and Study of every literate Engliſhman. 
The Colonies to the Northward, on this 
Continent, are Nova Scotia, the four Provinces 
of New England, New York, Penſilvania, and 
the two Jerſeys. All theſe have very little di- 
rect Trade with Great Britain: I mean they 
have nothing, with which they can repay us 
for the Commodities they draw from hence: 
They only trade with England circuitouſly; 
either through the Veſt-Indies, which is to us 
the moſt advantageous Part of their Trade; 
or, through foreign European Countries, which, 
however neceſſary, is a dangerous and 
ſuſpicious 
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ſuſpicious Channel. Our Englifþ Ships meet 
theirs with the ſame Commodities, at the ſame 


Markets; and, if theſe Markets happen to 


be overfiiocked,” we interfege with, and conſe- 
quently hurt, — other. But ae is ſtill 


more material, there is much Reaſon to ſuſpect, 


that no ſmall Part of the Benefit of our North 
American Trade is, by this Means, loſt to the 
Mother Country, and paſſes to Foreigners, and 
ſometimes to Enemies. Theſe northern Pro- 
vinces are in Effect not ſubject to the Act of 
Navigation, becauſe they do not trade in any ot 


the Commodities enumerated in that Act. 


They are therefore neither obliged directly to 
bring their Goods to England; nor, when they 
have carried them to other Countries, are 
they nece ſſitated to take England in their Way 
home. Whereas all the Colonies, which pro- 
duce any of the enumerated Commodities, un- 
der whatever Relaxations, are always ſubject to 
the one or other of theſe Regulations. For In- 
ſtance, Ships from Boſton may carry Fiſh, Corn, 
and Proviſions, ,to France or Italy, and return 
again directly to Boon, loaden with foreign 
Commodities, ſubject to no other Check than 
what muſt be conſidered as none, that of a 


- Cuſtom-houſe Officer in their own Colony. 


Bat the ſouthern Colonies of this ſame Con- 
tinent, I mean Virginia, Maryland, the Caro- 
linas, and Georgia, are under quite different 
Circumſtances, They produce many Com- 


modities, which are immediately demanded 
at the Engliſb Market, ſuch as Tobacco, Rice, 
K 


and 
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and Indigo; all which, being enumerated in 
the Act of Navigation, muſt, according to 
that Act, be brought to the Engliſb Market, 

and to no other. And in the Act, which permits 
theſe Commodities to be ſent under ſome Re- 
ſtrictions to the Countries South of Cape Fi- 
niſterre, a Precaution is inſerted, that the 
Veſſels, concerned in that Trade, muſt take 
Great Britain in their Way home; by which 
they are effectually prevented from making 
their Returns, or any Part of them, in foreign 
Merchandize. 

But to ſet more clearly before the Reader 
the Difference between thoſe two kinds ot 
Colonies, I muſt obſerve, that New England, 
the moſt populous of our Settlements, ſent hi- 
ther in 1761, Commodities to the Value only of 
25,9851. 88. 11d. New York only 21, 684l. 10s. 
3d. and Penſilvania only 22, 404 J. 138. 11 d. 
But the Moment you paſs this Line, which di- 
vides the Colonies to the Southward, the Caſe 
is at once extremely altered. Virginia and Mary- 
land exported hither in that Year 3 57,228 J. 
7s. 4d. and Carolina 206,5341. 2s. 2 d. If 
we look to our two new Colonies, or the two 
Extremities of that Continent to the North 
and South, this Difference will in Proportion 
be full as conſpicuous. Georgia exported hi- 
ther to the Value of 6,0741. 38. 9d. This 
is but little indeed; but Neva Scotia, tho' the 
Settlement there was planned with the utmoſt 
»Wiſdom, and though a Million of Money has 
been already, within a very ſewYears, expended 


upon 
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upon it, and though that enormous Sum has 
been applied with the moſt diſtinguiſhed Oeco- 
nomy and Management, yet that Settlement has 
not hitherto been able to return Commodities 
to more than 181. 3s. Value per ann. for that, 
was the Whole of their laſt Year's Export. 

The Southern continental Colonies, in their 
Commerce with us, bear a much nearer Re- 
ſemblance to the Meſt-Indies, than to their 
Northern Neighbours; and an Augmentation 
of Territory, were it at all wanted, as it is not, 
in that Part of the World, would be there 
very near as deſireable in a commercial Light, 
as an Augmentation in the Me- Indies. But 
the Acquiſition of Canada is an Acquiſi- 
tion, not to theſe ſouthern, but to the northern 
Provinces. From its Climate, it cannot trade 
with Great Britain, but in Furs, of which 
we have already ſeen the Value, becauſe it 


can produce no enumerated Commodity ; and 


from its Situation, it is as nothing in the cir- 


cuitous Trade with the Meſt-Indies, by which 


our old Northern Colonies are chiefly ſupported. 

Whatever, therefore, is ſaid, or inſinuated, 
of the Advantages of Canada, by an Infe- 
rence from the Advantage derived from our 
North American Colonies in general, is al- 
together groundleſs and fallacious. But to 
induce us the more eafily tb repoſe all our 
Deſires, and to caft all our Cares upon Canada, 
they ule another Art, which, though in ſtrict 
Argument it is leſs than nothing, yet to thoſe 


who propoſe it, ſerves uſeful Purpoſes; it 


K 2 tends 
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tends to divert our Minds from the true State of 


the Queſtion; they endeavour therefore to amuſe 


us with an Expectation, that the vaſt Inland 


Tracts about the Ohio, removed from all ma- 


ritime Communication by their Diſtance, and 
by the Interpoſition of great Mountains, may 
one Day be made greatly ſubſervient to our 


Commerce by railing ſeveral uſeful Commo- 


dities, for which we have a Demand in Eng- 
land. In this Point, as in all others, relative 
to this important Queſtion, they play moſt 


| Inſufferably upon the ſuppoſed Ignorance, and 


Credulity, of their Readers. 

In the firſt Place, they endeavour to prevail 
on us to throw away extenſive, exiſting, real, 
immediate Advantages, in Hopes of thoſesvhich, 


even on their own ſtating, are but ſpeculative, 


remotely future, contingent, and, if at all poſ- 


fible, depending upon a thouſnd Accidents, 


They flatter us, for Inſtance, with an Idea, that 
we ſhall one Time or other be able to raiſe 
raw Silk, and alſo with Profit to tranſport 
Hemp from the Heart of that remote Con- 
tinent; when we know that this Commodity 
of Hemp in our old Settlements, in Climates 
full as favourable to its Growth, and in Si— 
tuations near the Sea, and therefore infinitely 
more ſavourable to its Export, never has hi- 
therto been cultivated to any Advantage, but 
has even reſiſted parliamentary Encouragements 
and Bounties, almoſt equal to its native Value, 
in ſuch a Manner, that this Point feems at 
beogth to be given up by te Legiſlature as In 
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Deſpair, and the Act for granting this inef- 


fectual Bounty has been ſuffered to expire. 
To the other Promiſe of - raw Silk the ſame 
Anſwer may be given. When we find our 
maritime Colonies of Carolina and Georgia, 
which extend in Length 500. Miles, and as 
much-in Breadth, which are far more favour- 
able in their Situation, becauſe more Southern 
in their Climate, ſo -abounding in this Pro- 
duce, as not to be able to grow a. ſufficient 
Number of Mulberry Trees for their Worms, 
then, and not till then, it will be Time for us 
to think of looking for an Extent of Territory, 
in order to raiſe raw Silk ; I am afraid this is 

a Speculation for a very late Poſterity indeed. 
It is. really pleaſant to obſerve an ingenious 
Theoriſt, ſtraining at the higheſt Pitch of his 
Erudition to prove, what nobody has ever 
thought of diſputing with him, that an Inland 
Commerce has been in former Ages, and is 
ſtill carried on in many Parts of the World, 
to Advantage; I ſay it is pleaſant,” becauſe 
he ſeldom thinks fit to mention the Commo- 
dities in which this Trade is carried on, nor 
the Circumſtances of thoſe who manage it ; 
and conſequently leaves us intirely at a Loſs, 
in what Manner to apply thoſe Facts to the 
Point in Queſtion. In moſt of the Inſtances 
which he has produced, ſuch an Explanation 
would make full againſt him. And, if 1 were 
not in Fear that 1 had already treſpaſſed too 
much on the Reader's Patience, I could de- 
monſtrate, that Imagination can hardly carry 
Extremes 


1 
Extremes to a greater Diſtance, than there 
is between the Examples which this Author 


produces, and the Objects to which he would 


apply them. From this Apprehenſion of being 
too minute, I have here omitted the Argu- 
ment at large, which originally made a Part 


of this Diſcourſe, and which may poſſibly 


appear at ſome other Time, and in a more 
particular Diſcuſſion concerning the Policy of 
our Colonies. But why ſhould we reſort to 
foreign Countries. and remote Times, when 
we have all the proper Means of Information 
at Home, and as it were immediately under 
our Eyes? Can it not be proved, that it is by no 
Means the Extent of our Colonies into the 
Inland Parts, which has cauſed the increaſed 
Confumption of our Manufactures in North 
America, but the Increaſe in the maritime 
Parts, and near the navigable Rivers, the Bene- 
fit of which cannot extend very far. Goods 
produced beyond the Blue Mountains muſt, in 
their Way to our northern Sea Ports, firſt aſ- 
cend the Streams, that fall from the weftern 


Sides of theſe Mountains; and then, in de- 


ſcending the Stream, which fall from the 
eaſtern Sides, muſt from the many Rifts and 
Falls in thoſe Streams, be ſo often unloaded 
and reloaded, that we can entertain no Hopes 
of ſeeing at our Markets any raw heavy Com- 

modities raiſed in thoſe Countries; yet ſuch 


alone are the Cnmmodities which thoſe Coun- 


tries could raiſe, or which our Policy would ſuffer 


to be tranſported from thence to a foreign 
Market. 
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Market. Let us not amuſe ourſelves with vain 
Speculations! As far as the Profits of Indian 
Trade extend, ſo far, and no further, the Tra- 
montine Coloniſt may deal with us. When 
this Fund is exhauſted, they can no longer be 
uſeful to us; they mai manufacture for them- 
ſelves, or they muſt degenerate into Savages. 
The Surplus of a rude new Agriculture, to be 
tranſported under every poſſible Diſadvantage, 
can be no Ballance for Manufactures which 
have had the laſt Hand, and are to be ſent to 
them under all the ſame Diſadvantages. 
The Author of the Intereſt may have heard 
ſomething of the State of the. Settlers, eſpe- 
cially the back Settlers in Penſylvania. They 
manufacture, ſays * Douglas, perhaps nine Parts 
of all they wear. They make Linen even for 
Exportation. The moſt diſtant of thoſe People 
live at no very. great Diſtance from the Sea, 
they are extremely induſtrious and frugal; and 
yet, with all their Agriculture and Manufac- 
ture, and with all their Frugality and Induſtry, 
they are none of them in a very opulent Con- 
dition. They are indeed far from culpable; it is 
theit Situation alone that is to be blamed. But 
were we willing to admit all, and more than 
he urges in Favour of this hypothetical inland 
Commerce, in the Name of Heaven what Ar- 
gument does this furniſh for the Neceſſity of 
keeping Canada? Theſe Obio Countries never 
compoſed any Part of Canada; nor was any 
Part of Nova Scotia included in it. Is it for 
Want 


- * Vid. Douglas's North America, pag. 332. vol. ii. 


N. B. This i is a North American Writer. 
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1 
want of Territory that he is pleaſed to claim 
Canada? Our old Poſſeſſions, and out reco- 
vered Rights in North America, contain Land 
for raiſing Hemp and raw Silk ſufficient, not 
only for our own Market, but equal to what 
is exported in the Courſe of Trade from and 
to all the Parts of the known World. Theſe 
old Poſſeſſions and recovered Rights, inde- 
ndent of Canada, contain a Territory ex- 
Flag on the Coaſt upwards of 1500 Miles 
in Length, and in many Places 600 within 
Land. A Territory as large as France, Spain 
and Germany taken together, and much more 
than ſufficient for the Support of at leaſt 
0,000,000 Inhabitants, poſſibly as many Sub- 
jects as our Prudence ought to defire, becauſe 
they are as many as our Strength will enable 
us to govern. Notwithſtanding this immenſe 
Extent of Territory, to hear this Writer, one 
would imagine, we were confined to ſome 
_ pitiful Rock of a few Acres, and ſtifled for 
want of Elbow Room: , 
Aſtuat infelix anguſto limite "Minds : 

Ut Gyari clauſus ſcopulis, parvaque Seripho. 

To conclude this Point, I think three Things 
very evident; firſt, that Inland Colonies can 
never prove in any conſiderable Degree bene- 
ficial to our Commerce; ſecondly, that, inde- 
pendent of Canada, we have Land more than 
fufficient for every Sort of Product, which the 
moſt ſanguine Schemiſt can imagine; and laſt- 
ly, that if we were deficient in Extent of Ter- 
ritory, yet Canada proper lies in a Climate ab- 
ſolutely — of furniſhing any one of the 
Commodities 
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Commodities they pretend to raiſe. And juſt 


to add a Word further, let the Reader recollect 
that, allowing all they ſay to be probable, it 


1s: built on Ideas merely ſpeculative, and not 


ſupported by a ſingle exiſting Fact. 
I paſs then from the Conſideration of Ca- 


nada as an Eſtabliſhment of Profit, to confider 


its Value as an Eſtabliſhment of Defence ; for 
this Writer does not ſpeak of Canada ſo much 
as an uſeful Acquiſition, as an Acquiſition 
abſolutely neceſſary; he does not ſay that 
without this Country we {ſhould have a weaker 
Security, but that without it, our Colonies - 
can have no Security at all. This Propoſi- 
tion he is pleaſed to aſſert in all the wild Lati- 


tude of the Writer whoſe Advocate he is. 


Let us fee how be ſupports it. 

In order to ſhew, that nothing leſs than the 
intire Poſſeſſion of Canada could provide for 
the Security of our Colonies in North America, 
it was neceſſary he ſhould have firſt ſhewn 
that they were in Danger, becauſe the Ex- 
tent and Nature of the Security muſt always 
depend on the Nature and Extent of the 
Danger. ; Io 

This Point, one would think, in every Ar- 
gument, which but pretended to Regularity, 
ſhould. have been firſt ſolidly eſtabliſhed ; ſo 


far were they however from producing a Danger 
ſufficient to juſtify this extravagant Alarm which 
they had raiſed; that the Author of the In- 
tere opens his Cauſe 7 that in 

anger of 
Moment; 


Fact we are not expoſed to any 


=_ KS 

| | Moment; becauſe he admits that * in North 
« America we are a far greater continental 
e as well as naval Power than France; and 
that onlyCowardice or Ignorance can ſubject 

* our Colonies there to a French Conqueſt.” 
On what Ground therefore does he build his 
Syſtem of the abſolute indiſpenſible Neceſſity 
of this Acquiſition of all Canada? Why, upon 
a Diſtinction? he diſtinguiſhes Security, and 
conſequently Danger, into three Kinds; the firſt 
Security is that from Conqueſt, from all Appre- 
häuenſions of which you ſee he is pleaſed to eaſe us; 
the ſecond Security is that from Moleſtation by 
Savages; the third is a Security from another 
American War. The ſecond Point is what he 1-3 
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principally labours. He obſerves, and very juſtly, h 
that the American Savages make War not like f 
Armies, but like Robbers; that Forts are no 1 
more Security againſt their Incurſions, than the h 
Tower of London is againſt Highwaymen, and 1 
that they will be incited to theſe Incurſions, h 
and conſequently that our Colonies cannot te 
have this Security, as long as the French have S 
any footing in North America. h 
But notwithſtanding the important, and il _ 
terrible Light, in which theſe ſcattered Gangs tl 
of Robbers are repreſented by ſome of our po- I, 
litical Writers, the beſt informed amongſt y 
theſe E 

Vid. Int, Col. pag. 16. | 
+ Int. Col. p. 12. Long Experience has taught our 8 


Planters that they cannot rely on Forts as Security againſt 
indians. | The Inhabitants of Hackney might as well rely ſu 
upon the Tower of Londen to ſecure them againſt Highway- 

men and Houſe-breakers, - - 
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theſe Writers, as well as the loudeſt on this 
very Topic, has been pleaſed to furniſh us with 
ſuch Facts, as prove demonſtrably. that the 
Indians have never been able materially to 
check the Population, or to impair the Com- 
merce, of our moſt expoſed Colonies. He has 
ſhewn that the People of theſe Colonies,” inde- 
pendent of foreign Recruits, double themſelves 
in twenty-five Years. The moſt undiſturbed 
Tranquility could not have been productive of 
a greater Population ; and I much doubt whe- 
ther we. have an Example of any thing like 
it in any other Part of the Globe. 

This he has ſhewn to be the State of Po 
lation in the Colonies before the War, and he 
has not told us that it has ſuffered any confide- 
rable Alteration fince. On this Point he gives 
us nothing particular ; but, to make amends, 
he has ſhewn that with regard to their Trade, 
the ſavage War, far from having put them back, 
has not been able to keep them at a Stand, or 
to prevent their advancing to a very ſudden, 
and very extraordinary Pitch of Proſperity. He 
has ſhewn that theſe Colonies from the Year 
1755 to the Year 1758, (the very Period of 
theſe ſavage Incurſions) have increaſed in their 
Import Trade much more than in any three 
Years of the profoundeſt Peace; nor has their 
Export leſſened, it has rather improved. 

Theſe Facts prove beyond all Contradiction, 
either that theſe remote back Settlements 
ſuffered very little in the War, or that their 

„ 9 
* Vid, Inter. pag. 35. 
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Suffering can very little affect the commercial. 


Proſperity of our continental Colonies, I do 


riot by any means attribute this Proſperity to 
that Suffering. It is clear that this Augmen- 
tation of their Trade is ſolely owing to the 
War, the moft lucrative Event that ever hap- 

ned to America. In the laft Year 500,000 /, 
in Specie was remitted to North America, for 
extraordinary Services ; but it is equally clear, 
that the Deſtruction of the back Settlements 
has not been able to prevent the War from 
operating moſt amazingly in their Favour ; and 
whatever may be ſaid of the Idan Cruelties, 
(and they are certainly terrible) if we ſet the 
Advantages of their Trade in Peace, againſt 
their Cruelties in Time of War, it will be 
found that this People have on the whole ra- 
ther contributed to extend our Settlements into 
the remote Countries, than to reſtrain them ; 
and I can ſcarce conceive, ſuppoſing it a Mat- 
ter of more Confideration to us than it is, 
how our Colonies in this Time could, if no 
ſuch People had exiſted, have extended them- 


ſelves much beyond their preſent Limits, the 


maritime Parts being naturally firſt peopled. 
Far from conteſting any of theſe Facts, I ſhall 
permit theſe Gentlemen to lay what Weight 
they will upon this Danger; and even contrary 
t) Truth, ſuppoſe the Danger not to be reci- 
procal to us and to the French. But then it 
becomes incumbent on them to ſhew, that, by 
1 Scheme of poſſeſſing all Canada, they 

will 

+ Vide Page 105. 
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will provide the neceſſary Security they have 
always contended for. On this, which is the 
Affirmative, the material, Part of the Queſtion, 
and the true Point of the Argument, they have. 
abſolutely quitted the Field, after having ad- 
vanced no further than, and indeed ſcarce ſo 
far as to, a naked Aſſertion. | 

They advanced no further, however -ſur- 
priſing it may ſeem, for a very good Reaſon, 
They ſaw plainly enough that, if the greateſt 
and moſt decided Superiority could be conſi- 
dered as a Security; we had that Security even 
before the War +; they ſaw that, by the Eſta- 
bliſhment of our juſt Limits in Nova Scotia, 
on the Ohio, and the Lakes, without at all in- 
cluding French Canada, that Security would 
have been at leaſt doubled ; and that we ſhould 
have been put into Poſſeſſion of every ſtrong 
and importrnt Paſs in North America. They 
ſaw all this, and were ſenfible, at the ſame time, 
that, in order to prove the Neceſſity of acquir- 
ing Canada, they had been obliged to lay down 


a Principle of Security, to which the Acquiſition 


of Canada would be full as adequate as the 
very Syſtem they condemned : their Principle 
was, that whilſt the French bordered on us in 


+The ſtrange Poſitions, advanced on this matter, render 
it neceſſary to remind the Reader that it was not the Dan- 
ger of our Colonies, but the Encroachments on our Rights 
which occaſioned theWar. Rights, which however remote 
or inconſiderable, it would not have ſuited the Dignity of 
our Crown tamely to have ſeen invaded ; but no publick 
Act mentioned, and no private Man of Senſe ever thought 
of Danger, ; 


any 
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any Part, we could enjoy no Security. Had 
they attempted therefore to ſhew the Affirma- 
tive Part, that Canada was an effectual Proviſion 
againſt this Danger, they knew they muſt reſort 
to thoſe very Arguments, which they had all 
along oppoſed, and that the Weakneſs of their 
Scheme would appear at the very firſt Glance, 
unleſs they could prove that Canada was all 
North America, for on no other Suppoſition was 
their Security to be had. They therefore thought 
it ſafer intirely to evade this Diſcuſſion, though 
they had been expreſsly challenged to it; hop- 
ing that the Publick would take it for granted, 
that thoſe, who had ſhewed themſelves ſo ex- 
tremely alarmed at the Danger of the Colonies 


as to forget every other Conſideration, had 


been wiſe enough to provide effectually for 
their Security. No Perſon living having there- 
fore ſaid a ſingle Word in Proof of this Pro- 
poſition, that Canada really gave the Security 
they required ; and it being, I am very fure, 
far enough from ſelf-evident, I might be ſup- 
poſed exempted from the Trouble of a Refu- 
tation. But in order to give an intire Satisfac- 
tion to the Reader, I ſhall intreat his Patience 
a little longer on this Point. 

The great Streſs of the Argument i is laid, 
as he will obſerve, upon our Danger from the 


ſavage Incurſions, and here it is proper that 


thoſe, who have not very attentively ſtudied 
the Affairs of America, ſhould be appriſed, that 


our Colonies in common with the Colonies 


of all other European Nations, thoſe of Spain, 


Portugal, 
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Portugal, and Holland, have from their firſt 
Settlement been liable to ſome Moleſtation 


from the aboriginal Savages of that Country. 
This is an Inconvenience to which ſuch Colo- 
nies are, and ever muſt in ſome Degree be 
ſubject, as long as thoſe ſavage Nations con- 
tinue to exiſt; and no Meaſures whatever can 
effectually remove it. 

But if it is proper that this Inconvenience 
ſhould be fairly laid before the Reader, it is 
no leſs proper that he ſhould be informed of 
other Particulars equally true; firſt, that the 
Danger to us from theſe Incurſions is by no 


| Means ſo great as theſe Writers affect to repre- 


ſent ; nor have the French Indians been uni- 
formly noxious to us and uſeful to the French. 

On the contrary, we have ſometimes made 
theſe very Savages extremely uſeful to us againſt 
the French; and we have more than once, by 
means of theſe very Savages, brought the 
French Colony of Canada to the very Brink of 
Deſtruction. And, Secondly, That be the 
Danger of what Magnitude they pleaſe, they 
have never ſhewn that Canada will prove any 
ſort of Security againſt the Danger from the 
Indians, 

With regard to the firſt Points, ſome pecu- 
liar and ſtriking Manners, an odd and fingular 
Mode of Expreſſion in their Harangues, ſome 
horrid Cruelties in their Way of making War, 
have rendered the Affairs of thoſe People 
more affecting to us, than their real Importance 
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in the American Syſtem at all deſerves. The Nt 
ſavage Manners ſtrike powerfully on the Ima- 
gination, and are therefore an excellent In- 
ſtrument in the Hands of defighing People. 1 thi 
know that the unhappy Sufferers by the Iu- Ba 
dian Barbarity are worthy of great Compaſſion; 


but I know too, that this Compaſſion ought not the 
to pervert our Judgment, or alarm us out of Cr 
all common Senſe and all rational Confidera- the 
tion of our Intereſt. Notwithſtanding the tre- tre 
mendous Accounts which have from Time to ** 
Time filled our News Papers, on the beſt In- bal 
formation I have been able to derive from a2 * 


very diligent Enquiry, the Damage done in ly 
North America, in compariſon of the Terror it the 
has occaſioned, has been altogether trifling, An the 
Indian Enemy, the Novelty once removed, is as 
contemptible for his Weakneſs as he is odious 
for his Cruelty ; and it might be eaſily proved, ſpe 
that all the People killed from one End of Cc 
America to the other, in theſe ſavage Excur- 


ſions, before the current Year, did not amount hi 
to the Number flain in one ſharp Skirmiſh in * 

Germany; ſuch a Skirmiſh as for the Loſs of it ans 
they would have ſhewn no kind of publick 


Concern here at Londen, or for the Advantage 
in which they would not light one fingle the 
Window. . : the 

But this fo dreaded Race of Men, to the 


| | 
Conſideration of whom we are to poſtpone 4 
all our other Intereſt, are not only extremely wh 
divided, and many of them actually fighting 
for us, but they are even now only few in fl 


Number 


( 8 ] 
Number. Our Traders wage a moſt deſtruc= 
tive and uninterrupted War on them in the 
Commerce of Spirituous Liquors, by which 
they ſeverely retaliate all the Murder which the 
Barbarity of the Savages inſtigates them to 
commit. Thus by their Vices, their Ignorance,; 
their inconvenient Manner of Life, and their 
Cruelty, which is not executed ſolely. upon 
their European Neighbours, they are ſo ex- 
tremely reduced and decay fo prodigiouſly (I 


had almoſt ſaid incredibly) faſt, that it is pro- 


bable in half a Century they muſt diſappear 


ftom the Neighbourhood of our Colonies. True- 
| ly it is curious enough to obſerve, that when 


theſe People were ten times more numerous 
than they are at preſent, and in every Reſpec 
more terrible, the Inhabitants of our Colonies, 
at that Time comparatively very few, always 


ſpoke and wrote of them, with the greateſt 


Contempt; and now, when the Indians as 
well as the French are greatly reduced, when 
the very Country, which ſome of the 
moſt dreaded of thoſe Nations inhabit, was, 
on the Terms of our original Right, to be put 
into our Hands to fortify as we pleaſed, 'then all 
of a ſudden the Colonies are repreſented as in 
the utmoſt Terror and Conſternation. Then 
they are expoſed to Burnings, Waſtings, and 
Murders of Men, Women, and Children, and 
we have done abſolutely nothing for them 
while the French poſſeſs Canada. | 
Jam, however, willing for Argument Sake, 
to admit the Power of theſe pitiful Savages to be 
M | as 
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as great as the Gentlemen pleaſe; to allow, that, 
in ſpite of our ſtrong Eſtabliſhment in their 
Country, they will always and unanimouſly be 
in the French Intereſt. I will ſuppoſe that they 
have ſo little of Wiſdom or of human Nature, 
that they will pertinaciouſly court an unfortu- 
nate and ruinous Alliance. Yetif the Plan pro- 
poſed by theſe Gentlemen will deliver them 
from the Fear which they pretend; if their De- 
mands, extenſive as they are, will come upin any 
Degree to their Principles; I am very ready at 
once to adopt their Scheme. On this Point, I 
am willing to join Iſſue, and here to reſt the 
whole Controverſy ; and firſt, I muſt obſerve, 
that the ingenious Author of the Intereſt has no 
where attempted to prove, that, in Caſe the 
French were wholly removed not only out of 
Canada, but out of the World; we ſhould be 
thereby ſecured from the Ravages and Incur- 
ſions of the Indians. He knows too well that 
theſe People have many Motives and Induce- 
ments to War, independent of the Influence 
of French Politicks; and he is too well verſed 
in our Colony Hiſtory, not to remember that 
we have been engaged in many of our greateſt 
Indian Wars, at Times when we had no Rea- 
ſon to ſuſpect, that the Indian Hoſtilities were 
at all provoked by French Councils. . 
This Writer is fo fully ſatisfied of the In- 
ſufficiency of the Ceſſion of Canada to guard 
againſt the only Danger he is pleaſed to al- 
ledge, that he is obliged to fly to that very 
Security, the abſolute Inſufficiency of which 
he 


(8 
he had before ſo poſitively and, indeed, fo very 
juſtly aſſerted; and he contends that we muſt 
even maintain Forts and Garriſons to awe the 
Indians,though Canada thould be yielded to us, 

I would beſeech thoſe, who take Pains to 
exaggerate Diſorders which they know to be 


incurable, with intent to recommend political 


Noſtrums which they know to be inſufficient, to 
recollect, that whenever Canada becomes a Bri- 
tiſh Colony, it becomes from that Moment in- 
titled to our Care and Protection, as much as 
any other of . our Settlements; to recollect that 
the remote Engh Settlers in our Colony of 
Canada, will alſo be expoſed as,much or more 
than any of the reſt, on its immenſely extend- 
ed Frontier, to the Attacks of hundreds of ſa- 
vage Nations, to very many of which we have 
been hitherto Strangers, and againſt which 
this Country of Canada, whervit was in the 
Hands of France, was ſome ſort of Outwerk to us. 


Some of theſe Nations may probably be under 


the Influence of the French, ſome under that of 
the Spaniards, others under an Influence per- 
haps ſtill more dangerous, their own parti- 
cular Ambition, their own Refentment, or 
their. own ſavage Caprice, So that the boaſt- 
ed Remedy has only ſhifted the Seat, and by no 
Means removed the Cauſe, of the Diſtemper. 
Beſides, let us not forget, that a great Part 


of our old Colonies, a great Part of Virginia, 


the two Carolinas, and Georgia, are in them- 
{elves much the weakeſt, and much the moſt 


valuable, of all our 88 on that Continent, 
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and are bordered by much the ſtrongeſt of the 
ſavage Tribes; the ten Nations on the Ohio, 
thoſe of the Creeks, and the Cherokees, Chica- 
Jaws, Chaftaws, whom we know to have been 
not-at all intimidated by the Reduction of all 


Canada, from carrying on a cruel, and, for ſome | 


time, ſucceſsful War againſt us. Thus we 
have been furniſhed with a ſtriking Proof of 
the Inſufficiency of this fantaſtical Hypotheſis, 
almoſt as ſoon as it was publiſhed. 

There is another Sort of Security mention- 
ed by this Writer of the Intereft, the Security 
of never having another American War. A Se- 
curity with which he may, without any Diſ- 
turbance from me, amuſe himſelf, and thoſe 
who chuſe to be diverted with this Kind of 
Speculations. But thoſe, who reaſon from Ex- 
perience, and conſider from what Cauſes this 
laſt American War aroſe, will laugh at ſuch an 
abſurd Expectation, Whoever examines the 
' Anſwer of * England to the Ulttmatum of 
France, will ſee that the new Bounds of Canada 
will admit of as many Diſcuſſions, whenever the 
French ſhall chuſe to enter into them, as our 
old Bounds in Nova Scotia, and on the Ohio, 
and that, independent of all theſe Difficulties, 
the real Limits of our Southern Colonies are 

yet 


No 28, Fe, Hiſt ben. in, 2. *As to what reſpects the 
& Line drawn from Rio per dido, with Regard to the Limits 
* of Louiſiana, his Majeſty is obliged to reject it.” And 
again in the next Page. The Line propoſed to fix the 
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yet farther from an accurate Adjuſtment than 
thoſe of our Northern. 

There is nothing more painful than to be | 
drivento maintainanArgument,where you have 


Reaſon to think your Antagoniſt is not quite 


ſerious. After all this Reaſoning,” does this 
Gentleman ſeriouſly, or does any Man what- 
ever in good Earneſt believe, that if the Frencb, 
broken as they have been in this War, were in 
the Concluſion of it confined within the real 
Bounds of Canada, and that we poſſeſſed the 
whole vaſt Country of Neva Scotia, and all 
the Country of Obio, that our Colonies could 
be in any real Danger from the Attempts of 
the French? Does he not on the contrary 
believe, or rather is he not fully convinced that 
the true and real Danger would lie wholly 
upon the Side of the French; and that on 
breaking out of a War between the two 


Crowns, they muſt be ſubject not only to ſome 


Degree of Moleſtation, but to utter Ruin from 
ours ; that the Attack would be moſt probably 
from us, and that the French would in any 
ſuch War gladly compound for a Neutrality ? 

But this being a Sort of Conſideration not 
much puſhed by the Writers, and addreſſed 
only to the Politicks of the moſt uninformed 
Vulgar, I ſhall not inſiſt upon it. 

In a Word, the. Security derived from an 
Irreſiſtible Superiority, it is on all Hands ad- 
mitted we might have had, without Canada, 
the Security againſt all Poſſibility of an In- 
vaſion, we have not with Canada, in its utmoſt 

$ -- Extent, 
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Extent, and a Security on the extravagant Prin- 
ciples, on which Canada was claimed by all the 
Writers for it, which was in Effect nothin 

leſs than, that we ſhould have no Neighbours, 
we neither could have with Canada, and Loui- 
fiana, nor with all America, nor indeed with 
any thing ſhort of univerſal: Empire. The 
Foundations upon which theſe Writers built 
their Syſtem, were laid in the moſt unbound- 
ed, and unbecoming Ambition. The Value 
of the Demands they made in Conſequence of 
thoſe extravagant Principles, was pitiful, and 
ridiculouſly low, and ſuch as provided for no 


one national Advantage of the leaſt Importance. 


Theirs was juſt the Reverſe of an intelligent 
Policy, in which, the Pretences ought to be as 
moderate, and the Acquiſitions as advanta- 
geous as poſſible. 

I muſt repeat the Caution I uſed at the 
Beginning of this Part of my Diſcourſe : 1 


do not propoſe that Canada ſhould not be ac- 


quired, I only propoſe that the real Value 
of this Acquiſition ſhould be known. The 
1 have made no Difficulty of ſurrender- 
ing all Canada. I am heartily glad (though 

I am no Way ſurpriſed) that they did not; 
becauſe it puts an End to-a Diſpute, in which 
Paſſion on one Side would have been heavy 
enough to have over ballanced any Weight of 
Reaſon on the other. Canada may be of ſome 
Advantage to us. I muſt confeſs I do not 
know what that Advantage is. But whatever 
it may be, I conceive we have paid the full 
| Price 
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Price for it, not only in Regard to the Value 


of the Objects exchanged, but alſo in Regard 


to the Situation of thoſe Objects, at the Time 
of the Exchange. | 

The Equivalent which France demanded for 
her Guarantee of Canada was a Participation 
in the two North American Fiſheries : that on 
the Banks of Newfoundland, and that in the 
Gulph of St. Laurence. It muſt be obſerved, 
that theſe are two diſtin Fiſheries ; and that 
they are always conſidered as diſtinct in our 
Memorials *.. 

Either of thoſe Fiſheries, merely as an Ob- 
ject of Value, and wholly independent of their 
Situation at the opening this Treaty (when, as 
the Reader may obſerve, they were in our Poſ- 


ſeſſion) would I believe generally have paſſed as a 


very ſufficient Indemnification for Canada. But 
we admitted the Propoſal of France for both of 
theſe Fiſheries; annexing only the Condition of 
her deſtroying the Harbour of Dunkirk con- 

formably to the Treaties of Utrecht and Aix la 
. Chapelle, Even with this Condition, I appre- 


hend, the Bargain was ſtill infinitely in the 


| Favour of France. Whether the Conceſſion 
was very mortifying to them as they aſſerted, 
I know not, nor do I think that their Feelings 
conſtitute any Part of our Intereſt. They 
. certainly loſt very little by that Condition : 
and I think it is as certain that we have gained 
nothing by it. 
0 | | Becauſe 
2 N? 28, Art. 4. Fr. Hiſt. Mem, 
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- Becauſe ffi, they did not agree to deſtroy 

the trading Harbour, which was included in 

their Obligation under the ninth Article of the 
Treaty of Utrecht. 

Secondly, they refuſed. to erect a Dam + 


agaiĩnſt the Sea; a Work to which they had been 


obliged after the Peace abovementioned, and 
without which the Harbour cannot be deſtroyed. 


Thirdly, they inſiſted that the + Cunette 


ſhould be left ſtanding to preſerve the Health 
of the Inhabitants, which was exactly the Pre- 
tence upon which they before evaded the 
intire Demolition of that Harbour under the 
Treaty of Utrecht ||.. - 

© The Harbour of Dunkirk would therefore 
have been only. nominally deſtroyed. But 


whether it was to be deſtroyed nominally or 
really i is, it is now apparent, a Matter of little 
Conſequence ; but I think our again making 
a Point of it, after having in two Treaties ex- 
perienced the Inefficacy of ſuch Stipulations, 
Was not a Matter of Indifference ; but in many 


Reſpects a moſt unfortunate Meaſure. This 
Part of the Treaty, inſtead of ſettling any thing, 
will only give riſe to daily and hourly Piſ- 
cuſſions; and it has opened an inexhauſtible 
Source of Contention, the inevitable Conſe- 
quence of which muſt be, either a ſhamefal 


renouucing 
*N®27.Fr. Hiſt. "Ry Art. 4. His Majeſty will leave the 
trading Harbour. Caſe of Dunkirk conſidered, p.295,and 300. 
+ Þ 59. of Fr. Hiſt, Mem. and Pag. 312, 319, 322 


of 9 Gecalional Writer. 


t N® 29. Art. 4. Fr. Hiſt. Mem, but the Cunette ſhall be 
left ſtanding round the Place for the Salubrity of the Air. 
| Vid. 3⁰ I, 2. Occaſional Writer, 
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renouticing of a national Point, or the invol- 
ving us in a ne War for an inſignificant Object. 


If we had conſulted our Reaſon, we muſt 


have known that no People will ever exe- 
cute faithfully, the total Deſtruction of one of 


their own Places, when the Execution de- 


| pends wholly upon themſelves, when the Place 


remains in their own. Poſſeſſion, and when 
they have received their Conſideration, previous 
to the Performance on their Side; and if we 
had conſulted Experience, we ſhould have 
ſeen that this has been hitherto exactly the 
Caſe of France with Regard to Dunkirk, not- 
withſtanding the expreſs Stipulations in two 
Treaties, that of Utrecht and that of Aix la Cha- 
pelle. But what has rendered our admitting 


this Sort of Demolition among the Equiva- 


lents peculiarly unfortunate is, that when the 
French have found that Dunkirk forms ſo lead- 
ng a Part in our Syſtem of Politicks, they 

1 (as it is always in their Power) by putting 


forward or by ſuſpending this Work, by pre- 


tended Demolitions, and by real Eſtabliſhments 
of their Harbour, continually play upon our 
Paſſions, and in the ſame Manner as they have 


now, they will for the future oblige us to 


purchaſe the ſame ineffectual Stipulation by 
the Ceſſion of ſome Object of real Impottance. 
After we have deducted the Demolition of 
Dunkirk, (the Value of which the Reader may 
Judge) all the Remainder of the Equivalent, 
which the French paid for the two. Fiſheries, 
conſiſted only in the Guarantee of Canada. This 
N Equivalent, 


5 


Equivalent, (contrary to the Baſis of the Tres ty) 


came not out of her ut: paſſidetis but out of ours, 


that is, in other Words, ſhe * our 
Poſſeſſions with our Money. 

If France indeed had been in Poſſeſſion of 
all Canada, inſtead of being driven from every 
Part of it, and we Maſters only of the Fiſheries 
of | Newfoundland and St. Laurence; if in this 
Situation we had admitted her to a Participation 

of theſe Fiſheries in Exchange for. Canada, I 
alk whether any fair Arbitrator would not 
have conſidered it as a Bargain extremely 
advantageous to France ? 

But when we were indiſputably Maſters 
both 'of the one, and the other of theſe 


Objects; and by the fundamental Principle of 


the Treaty laid On by France herſelf, were 
obliged to yield none of our Poſſeſſions, for 
which a Compenſation was not to be made 
from bers; if then we admitted her to take 
the Fiſheries which were in our Poſſeſſion, 
in Compenſation for Canada, which was alſo 
in our Poſſeſſion, would not, (I won't ſay any 
Arbitrator, but would not) any Advocate for 
France, admit our Proceeding to be governed 
by a Spirit of Generofity hitherto unexampled 

in the Dealings between Nation and Nation? 
Having in this Manner ſettled the North 
American Account (upon her own Principles) 
wholly to her Advantage, would it have been 
inconſiſtent with the loftieſt Dignity on the Side 
of France, or the moſt diffident Humility on 
ours, would it have ſhocked any reaſonable, 
decent, 


ought not they 


* 1 


decent, or conciliatory Principle, if we "were 
to aſk in our Turn ſome Advantage, in ſome 


of the Equivalents, in ſome one Part or other 


of the World? Might not this Plan have been 


propoſed ; that they ſhould take Belleifle for 


Minorca? That we ſhould have given them, 
what they required, and it was not an unrea- 


ſonable Requeſt, Senegal or Goree, for their 
German Conqueſts ; and when we permitted 


them to retain St. Lucie, which tho' com- 


prehended in their ut! paſſidetis was our Right, 


to have permitted us in our Turn 
to retain Guadaloupe? And if this did not ſeem to 


them a juſt Equivalent; if we had added to the 


Ceſſion of St. Lucie, the reſt of the neutral Iſlands 


(which to them might be of ſome Advantage 


could the French Negotiator himſelf pretend 
to deny, that as in North America we had ated - 
a very generous, ſo in the Weft-Indres we acted 
at leaſt a very moderate Part? Could he aj 


that we had quitted the Baſis of the Nego- 


tiation, but when the quitting of it was clear- 
ly to the Advantage of France? Surely he 
could never ſay, with any Appearance of Truth, 
that we aſſumed a deſpotic Air, that we ſpoke 
in the Tone of Conquerors, or that we had 
made any harſh: offenſive Uſe of our Vic- 
tories ; and yet this Syſtem ſo reſpectable for 
its Moderation, would not have coſt us one 
Penny of Trade or of Revenue. It would 
have ſatisfied the Partizans both of North 
American, and Weſt- Indian Acquiſition, and 
the Day the Peace was concluded, it would 


N 2 have 
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have added to our Engliſb and North American 
Trade, a Source of Wealth cheaply valued at a 
Million a Vear. Let the Reader compare the 
Effect of this Scheme with that ſpoken of in 
the fifty-firſt Page of this Treatiſe. 

I know not by what Fatality it is, but 1 
ſcarce remember a Treaty which has been in 
any conſiderable Degree advantageous to this 
Nation, except that with Spain in 1674, by 
which our Right to Jamaica was confirmed. 
By that Treaty we poſſeſs at this Day a Trade 
worth within a Trifle of Eleven hundred 
thouſand Pounds a Year. The Peace of 
Utrecht. was certainly a bad one, compared 
with the Advantages which we might reaſon- 
ably have expected. Yet even thisTreaty was not 
wholly unlucrative to the Nation; for we ac- 
quired by that Treaty one half of the ſmallIſland 
of & Chriſtopher. The Sale of Lands in that half 
of the 140 produced go, ooo J. which came 
to the Credit of the Nation, and appears upon 
the public Accounts; a Sum ten times greater 
than all the Poſſeſſions we ſhould have retain- 
ed in the late Treaty would have paid us in a 
Century. To ſay nothing of the Trade of 
that Part of the Iſland, which is worth above 
104,000 l. annually; whereas the Trade of 
all our intended Acquiſitions in 1761, if com- 
pared with the Charge of keeping them, is 
a good deal worſe than nothing. 

I am far from thinking that no Sacrifices 
ought to be made to the general Peace of 

Europe, No Man, I believe, is inhuman or 
| - unpolitic 
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; unpolitic enough to advance ſo cruel an Ab- 


ſurdity ; but becauſe we are to make ſome” Sa- 


crifice, are we carefully to ſelect for that Sa- 
crifice the faireſt and fatteſt of all our Flock? 
the only Object we had acquired during the 
War, which we are poſitively able to ſay is of 
the leaſt commercial Benefit to us? And is 
France, to whom Peace is probably as neceſ- 
ſary as it is to us, is France to make no Sacri- 
.fice on her Side, but of Objects which ſhe 


muſt confeſs, and which we know are no 


way beneficial to her? The Events of War 
are in themſelves of very little Conſequence, . 


the Victors and the Vanquiſhed are nearly 


equal Loſers both in Men and Treaſure. The 
'Terms of Peace are what diſcriminate the 
Fortune of contending Nations ; and whoever 


may have'won the Battles, thoſe only, have 


the Advantage of the War, whoſe Reſources 


after it, are the largeſt, and the moſt entire; 
and I defy ary Man to ſhew one Inſtance- in 
which that Plan of Peace, which we have 
examined, would have added one Penny to 
ours, or have detracted one Penny from the 
Reſources of France. 

And here, I hope, it will not be thought 
aſſuming, that I take the Liberty humbly, bur 
earneſtly, to recommend it to the ſerious Con- 
ſideration of our Superiors, whether at the 
End of a glorious indeed, but moſt expenſive 
War, which has laid ſo heavy a Burthen upon 
our Revenue, and our Credit, it ought not to 
be one Object, at leaſt, of our Attention, to find 

in 


of "Eames! F 
in our Conqueſts ſomething which might 
-enable us to leflen, or to bear the enormous 
Weight of our Debt. The very juſt Dread of 
increaſing which yet further, when we have 
added nothing to our Reſources, may one day 
be a Means of binding down our victorious 
'Arms; and may even diſable, or at leaft dif- 
hearten us, from the Vindication of our juſteſt, 
and moſt itnportant Right. And I would 
ſubmit it, with all due Deference, to better 
Judgments, whether we ought not to delibe- 
rate a little, before we venture to throw out of 
our Hands anAcquiſition worth at this Moment 
above 600, ooo l. a Year to our direct Britiſb 
Trade; and whether we ought to think our- 
ſelves ſufficiently indemnified for the Expence 
of this very chargeable War, by ſpeculative 
Projects of Commerce, in Places which never 
enjoyed any Trade; and by Speculations for 
Security in Places, which were never in any 
Danger. : 


* 


* 
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POSTSCRIPT. - 


"HE foregoing Examination is confined 
to the State of Affairs during the Period 


1 the firſt Negotiation. Of the Plan, which 


s purſued in the preſent, the Author pro- 


folles himſelf totally ignorant ; but, whether 


his Reaſonings are invalidated or ſtrengthened 
by the Events, which have happened fince the 
Period he treats of, he ſubmits without any 
new Argument to the Reader's Judgment, 


nne that Matter n evident. g 9870 


A great Part of the Negotiation, which bs 


the Subject of the foregoing Diſcourſe, turned 


upon Equivalents and Exchanges. It became 
therefore neceſſary to examine, with Attention 
into the real Value of the ſeveral Objects, which, 
on that Occaſion, had been ballanced againſt 
each other; and he did not think this Exami- 
nation had been made, at leaſt in any Piece he 
had the Fortune to ſee, ſo fully and ſo ac- 
curately, as the Subject ſeemed to require. 


In the Memorials, by which the late Nego- 


tiation was carried on, the Equivalents are 
6 ſo confounded and huddled. toge- 


ther, 


eee! I 
ther, that it is not always eaſy to diſcern, what 
particular Object is ſet againſt another; but 
the original Propoſals of the Duke de Choiſcul to 
our Miniſter at Paris, and the Recapitulation 
at the End of the Hiſtorical Memorial, enable 
us to decompound this mixed Maſs, and to ſee 


the Value, which was ſet upon each diſtinct 
Object. N 


The Author has had frequent Occaſion to 
mention ſome political Writers; but, in oppo- 
ſing their Sentiments, he has not ſhewn any 
perſonal Diſreſpect. He entertains the high- 
eſt Opinion of their Parts, though he cannot 
forbear thinking, that, from a Miſconception 
of the true Merits of the Queſtion, they have 
for ſome time contributed extremely to miſlead 
the publick Opinion; and he hopes the Rea- 
der will remark one Thing in his Favour, 
Diffident of his own, and warned by the ill 
Succeſs of much greater, Abilities, he has not 
ventured to entertain him with any political 
or commercial Speculations ; for he will never 
allow thoſe Opinions to be called Speculations, 
which he ſupports by preſent exiſting Facts, 
by Cuſtom-houſe Entries, and other the moſt 
authentic Vouchers; theſe he gives in the 
Detail, and every Reader of common Senſe, 
and common Attention, is capable of formin 
a Judgment upon them; and he deſires to be 
heard no longer than while. he ſpeaks from 
them. He hopes in return that the Publick 
| 3 will 
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1 wAll not admit as Anſwers to his Facts any looſe 
_ unſupported Reaſonings, however ingenious. 


they may be; nor permit the State of the 
Queſtion to be changed, or one Thing ſubſti- 
tuted for another. If ſuch Practices had never 
been admitted in the Diſcuſſion of this Queſ- 
tion, he is convinced the Public could never 
have been diverted from the ancient funda- 
mental Maxims of Britiſb Policy; Maxims to 
which we owe all our preſent Proſperity, and 
the Attention to which at this great Criſis, 


muſt determine- no contemptible Part of 


Great Britain's future Fortune and Impor- 
tance. _ 


The Author, on a Review of his Diſcourſe, 


diſcovers ſome Inaccuracies ; a Misfortune al- 


| moſt unavoidable in the Management of an Ar- 
gument in a fugitive Piece and upon ſo compre- 


henſive a Subject. This, however, he thinks 


he may aſſert, that no Miſtakes, which he 


may have fallen into, can in the leaſt tend to 
invalidate his Reaſonings: Quite otherwiſe; 


his Omiſſions are far more numerous than his 
Miſtakes; and theſe Omiſſions confiſt in his 


not having puſhed to their full Extent the Ad- 
vantages with which his Facts ſupplied him. 
In the comparative Eſtimation of the Mes- 
Indian and North American Commerce, he has 
by no means ſtated the VMeſ-Indian according 
to its juſt Value and natural Importance, 
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An ating the particular Value of Guada- | 


loupe, he has alſo been no leſs defective in | 
many Things, which might tend to ſet the 


Importance of that Acquifition in its proper 


Light : For an Inſtance of this, he begs Leave 


to lay before the Reader a comparative View 


of the Trade of that Ifland, even in the im- 
perfect State in which it ſtood immediately 


after its Reduction, and that of one of our 


moſt flouriſhing Colonies of North America, 


5 immediately before the breaking out of the 


preſent War. The Colony of Penſiluania is of 
ſuch Reputation, that he would deſervedly 
paſs for little better than a Madman, who 
ſhould deny or endeavour to diminiſh the Idea 


of its Importance. It is indeed a Country of 
very great Extent ; one of the moſt opulent, 


populous, and growing of all our northern 
Eſtabliſhments; and cannot contain leſs than 
200,000 Whites. This Colony in the Year 
1752 took off the Value of 201,666/. 198. 114. 
in Merchandizes from England. This Demand 
is certamly ſufficient to eſtabliſh Penſiluania in 
our Opinions as a very great commercial Ob- 
ject; but compare this Demand of Penſilvania, 
after eighty Years Settlement, with that of 
Guadaloupe in its moſt imperfect State, in the 
Interim between its being a Conqueſt and a 
Colony ; in this Point of Time the Demand 
for Britiſb Commodities in Guadaloupe amount- 
ed to 238,000 J. | 

Now 


| [ 99 ] 
Now if you compare the Demand for Bri- 


tiſb Commodities with the Number of Inha- 


bitants in each of theſe Countries, Penſyluania 
does not take off much above the Value of 
205. a Head; whereas the Inhabitants of Gua- 
daloupe, ſuppoſing the Whites to be 10,000, 
take off above 231. Sterling for each Perſon, 


Upon this comparative View of their re- 
ſpective Demands from Great Britain; on 


What Principle can Penfilvania be conſidered 


as an Object of very great and ſerious Impor- 
tance to our Power and Commerce, as in com- 
mon Reaſon it muſt be, if Guadaloupe is not 
to be conſidered at leaſt on a Par with it; 
and in every commercial Light an Object of as 
much Importance. This is the State, upon 
the reſpective Demands of theſe two Countries 
from Great Britain, in which Guadaloupe 1s 
not inferior, but rather ſuperior to the great 
Colony of Penſiluania. But on a comparative 
View of their reſpective Exports hither, the 


. Ballance is infinitely in Favour of Guadaloupe, 


the Export of the former to Great Britain 
is but 22, 404 J. 14s. 1 d. That of the latter, 
as we, have ſeen, amounts to 630, 209. 25. d. 


above five and twenty Times the Value of that 
of Penſilvania. ; 


In this View of Export to Great Britain, 
the Reader will take another comparativeView. 
The Export of all the Colonies on the Conti- 


nent 


3 11 70, l. 125. 3d. The Reader has 
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nent 8 do not produce enumerated Com- | 
modities, and which are the only ones truly 
contraſted with the We eft- Indies, amounts to 


ſeen how little proportioned this 1 1s tor that 
of Guadaloupe alone, . "IM 9 | 


But to carry "this ſtill further, & holz 
© Produce. of all the North American Colonies 
put together, amounts but to 648, 683 J. 0s. 4d. 
which is but 18,413 J. 11 4. 4 d. more than 
the Returns of n ä n 
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